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MEN TO WHOM SUCCESS COMES. 

Success comes to those men with co-ordinate 
ability—men who are broad minded—men who know 
how to organize, delegate and supervise—men who 
welcome advice from bankers, lawyers, architects, 
business counsellors, as well as from anyone inside 
the organization from the office boy to the first 
assistant. But all these must stand the test of per- 
petual analysis—H. A. Groh. 











Efficient Service in Municipal Exchanges. 

When a master of the art of telephone traffic analysis 
gets hold of a municipal switchboard, the opportunities pre- 
sented for efficiency engineering are sometimes very ex- 
tensive. The variety of service required, the liberality with 
which the telephone is used on both outward and inward 
business, and the changing requirements of different depart- 
ments, all bear upon the problem of fitting the facilities to 
their cost, or in other words, seeking to give both the city 
and the company a fair trade for the money. involved. 
Where politics is not allowed to control the situation—and 
sometimes this ideal state of affairs really exists—the city 
can be saved a goodly sum in many instances, compared 
with former outlays; and no well-managed company will 
desire anything different, for the lower the cost of service 
on any predetermined scale, the greater becomes its popu- 
larity with communities, as well as with individuals. 

The reduced volume of traffic in such an exchange, com- 
pared with an ordinary central office, enables records of 
incoming and outgoing calls to be more easily kept. The 
plotting of these on a time basis, showing, for example, the 
number of calls of each kind used by one department or an- 
other, compared with the total service rendered, may be 


very instructive. This has been done in the new city hall 
exchange at Boston, Mass., to great advantage, where 
about 2,000,000 calls per year are now handled. With the 
completion of the city hall annex, one department head 
sought to obtain a private branch exchange for department 
service, but traffic studies on the main board showed that 
the business could be handled properly without the need 
of further sub-division. 

The results obtained from these traffic studies were em- 
bodied in plats showing the use of the telephone, incom- 
ing and outgoing, as well as inter-departmental, every day 
for a considerable period. In fact, the close scrutiny of 
traffic made possible rearrangements of telephone service 
in departments where previously all the lines to particular 
offices were tied up by inspectors reporting for instructions 
in the early forenoon. Under the new arrangement, only 
certain of the lines are allowed for inspectors’ use, the in- 
coming calls to headquarters being recorded in order by 
the operators and the calling parties held in turn to confer 
with their superiors. As a.result of this checking and 
study of calls, the city’s business is today transacted with 
40 instead of 60 trunk lines, representing a desirable sav- 
ing at the rate of say $24 per trunk per year. 

The handling of a municipal branch exchange is a task 
for operators of keen perceptions, with sustained courtesy 
under the most varied circumstances, and with the ability 
to learn the habits and ways of officials much in demand 
on the wire. A wide knowledge of the city governmental 
organization and of how to reach hundreds or thousands 
of employes, is obviously essential. In a broad way, com- 
prehension is more important than mere operating tech- 
nique. With a staff of operators trained to accuracy in 
records and given sufficient latitude to enable them to use 
their reasoning powers on occasion, much can be done to 
provide a highly efficient service in the municipal field at 
relatively small cost in proportion to the results. 
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Optimists to the Fore 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Rough seas prove the good sailor—anybody can hold his own in a calm. Stress 
and strain reveal ability. Extraordinary situations divert the world from its ruts and 
tracks. Bad weather sends us in search of umbrellas. When failure threatens, we be- 
gin to search for new talent. So long as “‘all’s well,’” we aren't likely to experiment. 
Prosperity protects the incompetent. Folks aren't very finicky or investigative while 
conditions are satisfactory. 

We don’t give a thought to our systems when we're enjoying perfect health. The 
average man doesn’t question his condition until he has a pain. Individuals, institu- 
tions and nations are alike—they wait until they suffer before they adopt radical 
measures. 

Crises betray the flaws in men and methods. Unexpected responsibilities unmask 
the unfit. The right man finds ready ears in the hour of need. Friendship and influ- 
ence cease to issue free passes to the front row the instant emergencies arise which de- 
mand the services of sane and stalwart executives. 

In times of peace, the real fighting man may give place to ornamental and honor- 
ary personalities, but at the first peal of the guns, hereditary dignities are swept aside 
and the practical chieftain takes the lead. 

If you are actually as competent as you esteem yourself, this is your lucky year. 
Despite the gloom and doubt of quitter and pessimist, your particular chances are ex- 
cellent. Hitherto you have battled to attract attention. Now we need you to battle 
doubt and panic. The situation is reversed. It is we who are on the watchout. 

Step up! Present your credentials and take command. There's a job ready if 
you are. Write your own contract. We don’t quibble at the doctor's fee when we're 
sick abed. 

The shop becomes acquainted with its best machinists when there’s a smashup. 
If you know how to repair as well as operate, your value rises to a premium. The 
regiment in a tight box learns its natural soldiers; the private with courage and wit 
enough to inspire fresh resolution when his officers have funked, sews the shoulder 
straps on his own tunic. 

It doesn’t matter who you are or what you're doing, the organization is bound to 
feel the stimulating influence of any man whose nerve can dominate the nerves of his 
associates and instill confidence throughout the ranks. 

All along the line the cry is ringing, ‘Optimists to the fore."" There's not a thing 
the matter with America. The old calculations have merely been upset by the shock 
from Europe—but nothing's lost. 

All the parts are still here. They simply need proper arrangement. We require, 
and require badly, and immediately, a few keen-brained, cool-headed citizens to re-ad- 
just the disturbed equations, to tighten the loose screws, to rehitch the belts and pull the 
levers. 

Come downtown tomorrow morning and take over your job. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 





















































The Unusual in Telephone Underground Construction 


Difficulties Out of the Ordinary Which Have Been Encountered in Underground Work in Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Conduit Engineer of Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania Describes Methods Pursued— 
Published Through Courtesy of The Telephone News 


By J. I. Kinney 


It is not the everyday problems of construction that tax 
the ingenuity of the conduit engineer, but the unusual and 
unexpected difficulties that arise from time to time in laying 
out the work in congested city streets. The specifications 
provide for all standard methods of doing work and furnish 
an adequate guide in 95 per cent. of the cases; it is the 
other 5 per cent. which makes the game most interesting 
and lends added zest to underground work. 

In these cases there are no beaten paths to follow. Each 
case presents its own particular problems, the solutions of 
which require much thought and careful study. Take, for 





Fig. 1. 


An Arrangement of Ducts from Manhole to Basement. 


instance, the case shown in illustrations No. 7 and No. 8, 
where a main run of 40 multiple ducts was laid on a curv- 
ature of 25-ft. radius directly into the cable vault in the 
basement of the new Wyoming central office at Broad and 
Rockland Streets, Philadelphia. This method obviated the 
necessity of a large central office manhole, thus saving not 
only a heavy expenditure for the manhole, but the cost of 
an extra splice in each cable. This job was laid out in sev- 
eral different ways, and carefully studied from all angles, 
and the method illustrated was finally adopted as the best. 
Four cables have already been installed with ease, justify- 
ing in every particular the type of construction adopted. 

Occasionally a large sewer is torn out and repaired, which 
requires the supporting of existing conduit and cable. Such 
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Fig. 2. Ducts Spread to Enter Into Opposite Manhole Ends. 


a case is shown in illustration No. 3, where a line of seven 
terra cotta ducts, encased in concrete, containing six work- 
ing cables, is shown suspended from two 12-ft. by 12-ft. 
yellow pine timbers, which run across an opening with a 





Fig. 3. 


Conduit Supported Across a 40-ft. Sewer Excavation. 
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clear span of 40 feet. The conduit was maintained in this 
manner for a period of three months. 

Upon completion of the sewer repairs, the vertical tim- 
bers were placed from the crown of the sewer to the bottom 
of the conduit to prevent settlement. 

In the Wyoming district, Philadelphia, a very rapid devel- 
opment is taking place, and new territory is being opened 
up. Much of the ground is not yet graded, but permanent 
underground cable facilities must be provided to serve the 
new building operations. Illustrations No. 5 and No. 6 show 
a rather novel method of laying two ducts in a permanent 
manner across a gully 60 feet wide by 12 feet deep. 
Heavy wooden trestles were erected upon which two 3-inch 
wrought iron pipes were laid in such a manner that the gully 
can be filled in as grading progresses, without injury to the 
conduit. Figs. 7 and 8 show the spreading of ducts laid 
from the. Belmont central office, Philadelphia, to a near-by 
manhole to avoid obstruction and bring the ducts into op- 
posite ends of the manhole. 

Cases like these give a much-needed spice and variety to 
the conduit engineer’s work, and make him realize that there 
is always something new and interesting ahead to keep him 
from growing stale on the job. 





Activities of Independent Association of America. 
At the annual meeting of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America, held in Chicago, on February 9, the 


Fig. 4. Laying Conduit Around a Curve—A Good Example. 


action of the convention in electing officers and directors 

was ratified. They are as follows: - 
President, E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; first’ vice- 

president, E. B. Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; second vice-presi- 
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dent, W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; treasurer, Richard Val- 
entine, Janesville, Wis. 

Directors: B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. H. Wright, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; J. C. Casler, 
Dallas, Tex.; Samuel Hil, Portland, Ore.; H. L. Beyer, Grin- 
nell, Iowa; T. J. Shufflin, Butler, Pa.; L. A. Herrick, Free- 














Fiz. 5. Work Preliminary to Crossing a Philadelphia Gully. 


port, Ill.; H. L. Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; E. M. Prisk, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., and G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. L. Reber, vice-president and general manager of 
the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed representative of the association 
at the accounting conference called by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which convenes in Washington, 
March 4. 

Four of the seven members of the standardization com- 
mittee authorized at the Minneapolis convention, have been 
appointed. They are: A. J. Shands, of the Kinloch Tele- 
phone Co., St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Seymour, engineer, Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn.; J. M. 
Storkerson, superintendent, La Crosse Telephone Co., La 
Crosse, Wis.; W. H. Hay, service engineer, Western Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. : 

Three other members will be appointed as soon as pos- 
sible, and a meeting of this committee will be called. 

B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed to repre- 
sent the Independent Telephone Association of America on 
the National Joint Committee on Overhead and Under- 
ground Line Construction. The reports and conclusions of 
this committee will be published from time to time. 

The association is now prepared to furnish operating rules 
covering magneto, common battery and long distance work. 
Copies may be obtained at 25 cents each by member com- 
panies and 50 cents by non-members. In ordering, the kind 
desired should be specified. 

The 1915 convention proceedings will be ready for dis- 
tribution in a short time, and will be sent, free of charge, 
upon request. 

It has been suggested that better results would be at- 
tained if the association held its annual convention during 
the summer, rather than in the winter. The association 
officials are desirous of ascertaining the views of each mem- 
ber company, and would appreciate hearing from them in 
regard to the matter. 

The association is furnishing Shield pins for operators 
and members of Independent companies at cost, which is 
15 cents each. Already 1,250 of these pins have been sold 
and another order for 500 has been placed by the associa- 
tion. 
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Figs. 7 and 8. Examples of a Good Curve—Multiple Duct is Almost as Flexible as Single Duct—lIllustrations Show a Run of 40 Ducts 
Entering the Wyoming Central Office of the Bell Telephone Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Completed Job of Crossing Gully Shown in Fig. 5. Two 3-inch Iron Pipes to Carry Lines to Reach a New Building Operation. 
In Time the Depression will be Filled in and the Conduit Covered with Earth. 








Another Rousing State Telephone Convention Held 


Over 400 in Attendance at Annual Meeting of the Illinois Independent Telephone Association at Springfield 





This Week—Papers and Discussions Pertained to Varied Subjects—Efficiency the Keynote 
—Operators’ School and Wire Chiefs’ Conference Featured 


With more than 400 telephone men in attendance, the 
tenth annual convention of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association held at the Leland Hotel in Springfield 
this week, was probably the most successful and most inter- 
esting ever held. The schools of instruction were exception- 
ly interesting and conferences of operators brought out 
many important subjects for discussion. 

The convention opened at 1:30 o’clock Tuesday afternoon 
and continued over Thursday. Mayor John S. Schnepp wel- 
comed the visitors when they convened for their first ses- 
sion, and President James W. Barrett, of Pekin, made a 
pleasant response. 

A feature of the opening session was the conference and 
question box conducted by M. J. Murphy of Springfield, 
chief clerk of the Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 

“Transmission” was the subject of an excellent address 
delivered by H. D. Currier, of Chicago, at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention Tuesday afternoon. 


PLEA FOR A STATE STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Currier discussed all.the various phases of transmis- 
sion and the problems it presents, at much length. He cited 
various figures to show losses in circuits and presented re- 
sults of various experiments. In concluding his talk Mr. 
Currier urged a state standardization committee. He said: 

“We could continue to refer to conditions which are ac- 
countable for the enormous waste of transmission efficiency. 
No one man, or manufacturer, has an option of the remedy 
for these troubles. The commission rulings on methods of 
accounting, rates, speed of service, right of way privileges 
and all other questions they have shown an interest in, are 
of secondary importance to transmission. It is the ultimate 
product of the endeavors in all branches of the industry. 

It seems proper that the operating telephone companies 
of this and every other state should have a standardization 
committee to point the way to efficiency. If the telephone 
companies do not take some action along these lines, the 
day is not far distant when commissions will. 

This is a big problem, and it is more than a one man job. 
The committee of standardization should be composed of 
traffic and commercial men, as well as engineers. It seems 
that this is the ground upon which manufacturers and oper- 
ating men should meet. 

This committee need not specify actual design, but it can 
determine the proper efficiency. Less is known about the 
subject of transmission and the elements affecting it, than 
any other branch of the industry. This is naturally due to 
the previously stated fact that the answer to the problems 
of transmission are arrived at by experimentation. No text- 
books are available which give the proper definitions for all 
questions of efficiency. 

The art of telephony is new. The pertinent knowledge 
relative to a large percentage of our problems is buried in 
the minds of those who have made experiments in the dif- 
ferent branches of the industry. Time may produce a man 
big enough to undertake the tabulation of all transmission 
considerations necessary in plant design, but it is doubtful. 
The work of a group of men is the only way we can handle 
this problem now. What they give the operating companies 
can only be efficiency definitions at the best. If the process 


of reasoning upon which these definitions are to be based 
were written out, it would fill volumes. 
The work of a standardization committee should include 





more than the consideration of transmission. There is work 
to be done in all branches of telephony, but it seems to 
me there is none as important as transmission. When-.one 
considers the ratio of inside and outside plant investment, 
the definition of switchboard and substation efficiency would 
not only result in better transmission but also in economies 
not yet applied to operating plants. 

The manufacturer is ready to help. I do not think he 
should be represented on a committee of standardization. 
This is the operating man’s problem and he should tell the 
manufacturer how good he must build. The manufacturers 
wish to make good equipment, and it is necessary that you 
give them some standard to which they may work. The Un- 
derwriters’ association has rules which manufacturers must 
follow if they sell electric light equipment, so why not place 
telephone manufacturers in the same position. 

A great deal can be done in your state organization to 
better conditions. It has been found advantageous to em- 
ploy an engineer to analyze the connecting plants of various 
large towns. In this immediate part of Illinois, I would say 
that Peoria, Springfield, Decatur, Quincy, Champaign, Jack- 
sonville and Bloomington are the centers of their respective 
zones. The radius of these zones can only be determined 
by analysis. 

The Independent Telephone Association of America has 
appointed a standardization committee. The state associa- 
tion of Ohio has done the same. What good they will do 
remains to be seen.” 

“The Independent Telephone Companies’ Relation to the 
Bell Telephone Company” was the subject of an optimistic 
address delivered Wednesday morning by Terry W. Allen, 
of Jackson, Tenn., vice-president of the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. He spoke in the place of C. Y. 
McVey, of Cleveland, Ohio, the National president, who was 
unable to attend. 

THE NEw CONDITIONS IN THE FIELD. 

After reciting how the warfare which the Bell company 
had been waging against Independents ceased when the 
Department of Justice took a hand in the matter, Mr. Allen 
said: 

“This created a new condition in the telephone world. 
The old days of unlimited warfare were at an end and a 
new era of Independent telephony appeared. This has 
been evidenced by the striking activities of all Independ- 
ent companies all over the United States. 

The convictions that have been held, have shown that 
Independent telephony is far from being dead, but was 
very much alive and that the Independent operators he- 
lieved that a new dawn had arrived, and they were not slow 
in taking advantage of the new condition thus created. 
With this increased activity and with unparalleled interest 
being shown Independent telephone companies all over 
the United States, a condition has been created as to what 
shall be in the future the attitude of these self same Inde- 
pendent companies towards the so-called Bell telephone 
company. 

Now there might be a dozen conditions created by t)is 
problem of the Bell company not to buy other Independent 
companies. The first one that comes to my mind is “he 
fact that the attorney general did not limit the Independ- 
ent companies from buying’ out or taking over the Pvll 
telephone company’s property. This is a condition *':at 
will, if properly handled with discretion and an earnest ‘¢- 
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sire to be of service, and with honest intentions on the 
part of the Independent men to improve conditions gener- 
ally, be of great help, and ultimately bring about a satis- 
factory solution of a very difficult problem.” 

Mr. Allen pointed to the action of the Bell company in 
permitting by contract under certain conditions, the use of 
its toll lines, as a sign that Independent telephony was 
progressing. 

A warning on the danger of government ownership was 
sounded by Mr. Allen. 

“Tt has been shown, and conclusively shown to the think- 
ing man’s mind, that government ownership is far more ex- 
pensive to the public. than private ownership,” said he. 
“But political thunder never hesitates at a mis-statement 
of facts to prove a contention, and we may look for decided 
agitation of this self same subject in the very near future. 
This is one of the reasons why all telephone men, both 
Independent and Bell combined, should hesitate before 
they array their differences too forcibly before the public. 
They should try, if possible, to blend their interests in 
fighting against a common enemy. Government owner- 
ship could only be possible in the face of unfair compe- 
tition, as it seems to be the trend of the times to stop de- 
structive competition. 


There really seems to be no good grounds for govern- 
ment ownership. This fact alone should make every In- 
dependent operator sit up and take notice. Each step that 
is made in the future should be made with a knowledge 
that this impending evil is likely to swoop down like a 
hawk upon an unsuspecting chicken.” 

In closing his address Mr. Allen said: 

“The Bell telephone company’s attitude towards our 
manufacturers is wrong and until this is made right there 
will always be suspicion in the minds of many Independ- 
ents. This is one thing that must not and cannot be over- 
looked. The Independent manufacturer is as important 
to the operator as the Independent operator is to the man- 
ufacturer. The Bell telephone company’s position is in- 
defensible. 

Now, we should expect, if we ourselves act honestly, to be 
treated honestly. In this regard the Bell telephone com- 
pany and the government of the United States should take 
into consideration our efforts, our manufacturers’ efforts, 
and the endeavors of the past and our problems of the fu- 
ture. They should say, and we should say, with Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘With malice towards none, with charity for all, 
with a firmness in the right, as God gave us to see the 
right, let us strive to finish this work we are in.’” 

One of the most impressive talks of the convention 
was delivered by Hon. O. F. Berry of Carthage, Ill., former 
chairman of the Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, on Wednesday morning. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND ToMoRROW. 


He opened his speech with the origin of the telephone, 
included its history throughout the 32 years that its use- 
fulness has been constantly growing with remarkable 
rapidity, and closed with a strong plea for co-operation 
between long distance, local and rural interests. 


‘le declared that telephones in Illinois were second only 
in importance to the railroads and that they played even 
a greater part in the development of local and rural busi- 
ness. His talk was illustrated with charts all of which 
bore out the importance of the telephone in the commer- 
cial, and also the social world. 


‘le illustrated the growth of the telephone during the 
last twelve years, and pointed out the fact that during 
the times of depression the telephone was the least af- 
fected by any industry in the country. He compared it 
with other branches of public utilities, showing that the 
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number of cities and towns in the state that are served 
by telephones, are nearly double the number served with 
gas, electric light and power, steam and hot water heat, 


water and street railways. In closing he said: 

“The interests of every man engaged in the telephone 
business, whether long distance, local or rural, are the 
same. What injures any one portion of it, injures all of 
it; therefore the great need for harmony of purpose, 
unanimity of action and co-operation of long distance, 
local and rural interests. 

There is ample room for all. 
the managers of this great interest must forget self and 
take such action as will be a benefit to the greatest num- 
ber. We have had in the past, in our controversies with one 
another, in a large measure, forgotten that the public at 
large should be considered. The paramount question at 
such a convention as this, is: 

How can the public best be served? 

If we all adopt this plan and then be perfectly fair and 
unselfish among ourselves, much of the trouble we have 
heretofore had, and many of the difficulties that now con- 
front us will be solved. 

Every telephone company, association or partnership, 
whether it be long distance, local or rural, is no better 
or no worse than the men who manage it. The whole 
business turns upon the man behind the gun. 

There are two things I want to commend to the tele- 
phone officials and members of this association; one is 
simple honesty, and the other is greater intimacy. We 
are not well enough acquainted with one another and _ the 
public is not well enough acquainted with us. The public 
character of our business, the public regulation given it, 
all demand intimacy, understanding and mutual confidence. 

If we learn from the experience of yesterday and apply 
the suggestions I have made for today, when tomorrow 
comes we will be well on the way to success. When we 
look back, we may congratulate ourselves that we have 
traveled quite a distance from the valley of unfair com- 
petition, ruinous rates and continuous strife. 

Now that public opinion is more friendly than critical, 
we should manifest respect for all constituted authority, 
assist the bodies that seek to regulate the business in all 
proper ways, make their task as light as we can, and seek 
their aid in placing our business on a successful and profit- 
able basis. 

The problem for tomorrow is: How and when will the 
telephone business be placed upon an assured foundation 
of efficiency, usefulness and success? We can render no 
greater service to our state and nation than to so plan, 
and execute that plan, as to place this great interest, in 
which so many of our people are interested, upon a sound 
and permanent foundation.” 

In the absence of John W. Coffey, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
who was to address the convention, Wednesday morning, 
on “Telephone Accounting,’ Le Roy Parker, controller for 
the Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, Ohio, de- 
livered an address on “The Importance of Accounting.” 


The time has come when 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCOUNTING, 


He cited the need of perfected accounting systems in 
order to place the companies in a position to demand the 
confidence of their subscribers; also the need for uniform 
accounting systems in order to elevate the spirit of co- 
operation between the Independent companies. Along this 
line he said: 

“During the past ten years, there has been an awakening 
in the nation at large. Where corporations and all public 


utilities have been looked on with disfavor—due to ignor- 
ance and misinterpretation, resulting from a lack on the 
part of the companies to keep the public fully advised as to 
the actual conditions which prevailed; and through doubt 
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and mistrust on the part of the public—drastic legislation 
has been enacted, which tends to a strangulation of com- 
mercial advancement. Certain restrictions thrust upon pub- 
lic utilities, which have been defined as ‘regulations,’ could 
have been obviated, had the companies in the beginning 
been frank and open with the public and taken it into their 
confidence. The methods of accounting employed did 
not permit of this and it could not have been accomplished 
unless the accounts of the companies were so kept as to 
display the actual cost of production, the proper valuation 
of tangible properties, and the true worth of the in- 
tangible. 

We must also admit that the lack of appreciation of the 
value of accounting may be ascribed with justly censurable 
blame to incompetency and failure to demonstrate this 
usefulness, on the part of the accountants themselves. 

I would earnestly counsel that the first duty you owe 
yourself is to ‘know thyself. It is easy for one to be 
deceived by the hectic flush of seeming prosperity. Truly, 
‘there are none so deaf as those who won’t hear.’ You 
must realize that there is but one way to fully know 
your business—that is to keep your accounts so that 
at all times, each and every transaction which has oc- 
curred, may be reflected. When it comes to your relation 
with the public, whether it is to influence the question of 
rate-making, taxation, franchise or whatnot, it is absolutely 
essential that you should keep your accounts so that you 
may take the people into your confidence.” 

The report of Secretary B. F. Baker, of Le Roy, IIl., 
cut loose an uproar of enthusiasm. The figures showed 
that the association was on a better basis than ever be- 
fore. Mr. Baker’s efforts in corralling the delinquent mem- 
bers were crowned with success in every case and the 
association now stands at least 25 per cent. better finan- 
cially and in memberships than before. Mr. Baker was 
elected secretary in 1914 without his knowledge and re- 
sponded with much vigor. His report was opened with a 
short eulogy of each of the officers present and their 
records in connection with the association. 

The closing address of the Wednesday afternoon session 
was made by Miss T. Anne Barnes of Bloomington. Miss 
Barnes told of the evolution of operating to a dignity of 
a vocation and cited several instances to illustrate the op- 
erators’ forgetfulness of self and willingness to serve in the 
most extreme need. The qualities which distinguished the 
operator of former days were set forth and the statement 
made that it was through her hardships that the way has 
been made easy, pleasant and profitable for the present day 
operators. For that reason operators should increase their 
zeal and efforts to become more efficient as operators. 

“The same facilities for handling the present day serv- 
ice, that were used years ago,” said Miss Barnes, “could 
not be used at all now. Neither could we use the same 
books of instructions and rules for handling service and 
operators. Today, personal efficiency is the first quality 
demanded in any kind of service, but especially in the case 
of a public service.” 

Some of the errors of omission and commission of op- 
erators were then pointed out. “The type of operator who 
allows herself to grow so mechanical in her work that she 
uses less bodily energy, less mind and no personality,” Miss 
Barnes stated, “is losing more each day she works than 
the coming years will ever give back to her.” 

The proper attitude for operators to adopt toward sub- 
scribers was considered and illustrative cases cited. Per- 
sonal efficiency must be increased. “Our method of train- 
ing must be a systematic and co-operative standard study 
of service in Illinois, if we are to meet our requirements,” 
said Miss Barnes. 

The system of handling long distance service as taught 
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by W. S. Vivian in the schools of instruction, was recom- 
mended, and Miss Barnes stated that for two years it had 
been used in the Bloomington office. Miss Barnes closed 
her address with an expression of the hope that one of the 
next progressive steps of the Independent companies in 
Illinois would be adoption of one system for handling long 
distance service. 

Wednesday night the annual banquet took place with 
Manford Savage, of Champaign, as toastmaster. The Tay- 
lor Orchestra furnished music. An excellent menu, with 
the spacious banquet hall appropriately decorated, made it 
highly enjoyable. President James W. Barrett, of Pekin, 
responded at the call of the toastmaster together with 
other officers and prominent guests present. 

Schools of instruction the first two days of the con- 
vention for local and long distance operators and one on 
the first day for wire chiefs, proved of intense interest to 
those present. 

W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America, opened the school on 
Monday for long distance operators, in which he put them 
to the test. Efficiency was the keynote of the whole thing. 
The word played a more prominent part in the convention 
as a whole than anything else. He was assisted by Miss 
T. Anne Barnes, of Bloomington, Ill., who conducted the 
school for local operators. 

Arthur Bessey Smith, of Chicago, had charge of the wire 
chiefs’ conference and some mighty interesting things were 
talked over. Line upkeep and efficient installation to save 
overworking of “trouble shooters” at a heavy cost to the 
companies, were the keynotes of the conference. 

A grand ball Tuesday night for the visitors was one of 
the occasions for merriment. It was featured with the 
presence of notables and officers of the association with 
their wives and friends. Many local people were present 
and it was the most largely attended of any in the history 
of the association. 

At the Thursday morning session Manford Savage ad- 
dressed the convention upon “An Idea.” He closed with 
the suggestion that a committee be appointed to confer 
with the heads of the University of Illinois in regard to 
establishing a department of telephony. A committee con- 
sisting of Manford Savage of Champaign: E. S. Sterrett, 
of Henry; and Ed. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, was appointed 
and empowered to act with the executive committee of 
the association. 

Other speakers at the convention session were O. W. 
Burgess, telephone expert, of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, in place of Hon. Richard Yates; President F. 
B. Fisher, of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America and Ben H. Boynton, Springfield. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, J. W. Barrett, Pekin; vice-president, Ed. D 
Glandon, Pittsfield; secretary and treasurer, B. F. Baker, 
Le Roy. The three officers and E. L. Barber, Aurora, 

B. Minton, Murphysboro; T. C. Ainsworth, Bloomingto 

E. S. Sterrett, Henry; H. H. Knipe, Robinson, and W. |! 
Bassett, St. Louis, were elected to constitute the executive 
committee. 

Those exhibiting at the convention were as follows: 

The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, was represented |) 
A. V. Overshiner, G. A. Joy, H. L. Harris and S. O. Vaugh 

J. F. Tompkins and F. A. Rader were in attendance at ' 
exhibit of Frank B. Cook Co., of Chicago. 

The Naugle Pole & Tie Co., of Chicago, was represented ° 
H. W. Mitchell and W. G. Frostenson. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, had an 
hibit in charge of N. C. Carter, H. D. Currier, F. L. Eldric 
O. F. Cassaday, Geo. Crandall and C. M. Bowling. 

(Continued on page 51.) 

















Interference of Transmission Lines from a Legal Viewpoint 


An Analysis of the Respective Rights of Various Utilities in Public Highways with Reference to Damage 


Caused by Induction and Conduction—Important Legal Decisions—Final Installment of Paper 
Read at Convention of the lowa Independent Telephone Association 


By Harold L. Beyer 


In Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Los Angeles Elec- 
tric Co., U. S. Circuit Court, California, August 3, 1896; 5 
Am. Elect. Cas. 202, the court held that the two uses of the 
street for telegraph and lighting purpeses were of equal 
necessity and that prior occupancy gave the better right, 
and granted an injunction against the defendant, the electric 
light company, from operating its lines of electric wires on 
a certain street in Los Angeles where plaintiff's wires were 
located. 


CASES WHERE RELIEF Was Not ALLOWED. 


We now come to a group of cases in which relief by way 
of injunction was not allowed. These are suits by tele- 
graph and telephone companies against street railway com- 
panies and one of the controlling principles is that the use 
of the streets and highways for street railway lines 1s re- 
garded as one of the fundamental uses of the highway, 
namely, for the purpose of transportation, and that the use 
of streets and highways to carry poles and wires of tele- 
phone, telegraph and electric light companies is not such a 
primary use. 

In some of these cases the injunction is not allowed where 
the defendant company files a bond to protect the com- 
plainant. If it should be made to appear that the com- 
pany complained of is insolvent or will not be able to re- 
spond in damages, it is believed that a court of equity would 
generally grant an injunction to prevent an irreparable 
damage. 

In East Tennessee Telephone Co. vs. The Knoxville 
Street Railway Co., Chancery Court, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
April, 1890, 3 Am. Elect. Cas. 400, the injunction restrain- 
ing the electric railway company from using either the 
earth for its return currents or maintaining its wires over- 
head, was denied, and the same resuit was reached in 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Co. vs. Salt Lake City 
Railway Co., District Court of Utah Territory, Salt Lake 
City, July 23, 1889, 3 Am. Elect. Cas. 350, in both of which 
cases the telephone lines had been first established. The 
court was not satisfied as to the proof of irreparable injury. 

In the Rocky Mountain Bell case the trolley wires were 
erected at a distance of eight feet from plaintiff's wires. 
The court was also of the opinion that the more effective 
remedy, namely the metallic circuit, was within the power 
of the plaintiff to adopt and it had not been tried. This 
was also the ground of the decision in the case of Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Tine United Electric 
Railway Company, 93 Tennessee 492, 4 Am. Elect. Cas. 297, 
in which it appeared that plaintiff operated a system of 
srounded telephone lines which rendered satisfactory serv- 
ice until defendant’s single trolley street railway system was 
built and operated. 

The result of its operation paralyzed plaintiff’s system 
and injured it in the following ways: (1) by conduction or 
leakage, the effects of which were shown in the earth one- 
half mile each way, the plaintiff having equipped its sys- 
tem with the McCluer device at a cost of $3,660, conduc- 
tion not being the result of or connected with the street 
use and being caused by the railway companies in not ob- 
serving the rule of so using its property as not to cause 
legal damage to the property of others; (2) by inductior 
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or parallelism, transportation having been installed by the 
plaintiff at a cost of $856, the court holding that induction 
must be remedied by the plaintiff since the use of the 
streets by the street railway is an ordinary use and induc- 
tion is technically an obstruction thereof by a telephone 
company; (3) plaintiff expended $816 in erecting higher 
poles to avoid the effects of this system. Plaintiff's poles 
occupied one side of the street and defendant’s poles were put 
up on both sides of the street. 

The court held that the defendant was not liable for the 
damage caused by induction as that could only be prevented 
hy not locating the trolley system on the streets where 
plaintiff's wires were placed; that defendant was liable for 
the damage occurring from the conflict of poles and wires 
and that defendant was entitled to damages for loss caused 
by conduction. The court said (nage 315): 


The injury by conduction constitutes such invasion or 
taking of plaintiff's property as renders defendant liable for 
the damage done. Jt is a direct and immediate result of 
defendant’s injurious act. It imposes a burden on plain- 
tiff's property that impairs its use and vaiue. The loss is 
fixed and definite in amount. It can make no difference 
that no material thing was taken, or that the loss resulted 
from contact of material things, but through the agency of 
the subtle and impalpable electric fluid. 

The important consideration is that a thing of value has 
been taken frem the plaintiff for the benefit of the defend- 
ant as the representative of the public, and for that thing 
compensation must be made. That defendant's act 
may have been authorized and lawful can make no differ- 
ence. The legislature has not the power except, perhaps, 
as to corporate franchises to authorize, and in this case 
it has not undertaken to authorize. the taking of private 
property for the public use without compensation. 


An injunction suit was tried at an earlier date between 
these same parties in the United States circuit court, May 
19, 1890, and is reported in 3 Am. Elect. Cas. 408, 42 Fed. 
273, and 12 L. R. A. 544, and the injunction was denied on 
the ground that defendant was using its franchise lawfully 
and without disregard of plaintiff’s rights; that the injury 
was not the result of defendant’s plan of construction and 
that the plaintiff had a more effective remedy in the instal- 
lation at plaintiff’s expense of the McCluer device, that 1s, 
a single return wire upon each route disturbed by the rail- 
way service, to which each telephone on that route is con- 
nected and which operates to complete a metallic circuit. 

The court deemed it impractical because of the great 
expense to require the telephone company to install a 
complete system of metallic circuits, and said that the 
great number of additional wires required would be “far too 
numerous for comfort, beauty or safety; also involving 
more extensive terminal equipment in the central office.” 
These considerations would doubtless not have so much 
weight with a court today in view of the modern methods 
of cable and underground construction. 


A LeEApDING ENGLISH CASE. 


In a leading English case, National Telephone Co. vs 
Baker, Law Reports, 2 Chancery Division, 186, decided 
1893, 2 Am. Elect. Cas. 320, it was held that the plaintiff 
telephone company was not entitled to an injunction or 
damages for injuries to its grounded telephone lines caused 
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by defendant’s single tro!ley system. The court denied 
the defendant’s contention that the plaintiff was under 
obligation to install the McCluer device, holding that plain- 
tiff was not obliged to protect itself against the unusual 
current set up by the defendant. It, however. held for the 
defendant for the reason that its tramway had been con- 
structed under a provisional order confirmed by act of 
Parliament. It is, of course, understood that Great Britain 
not having a written constitution, an English court cannot 
hold an act of Parliament to be unconstitutional. 

In Nebraska Telephone Co. vs. York Gas & Electric Co., 
27 Nebraska 284, 43 N. W. 126, 3 Am. Elect. Cas. 364, 
September 17, 1889, it was held that an electric light com- 
pany will not be enjoined from stringing its wires so as to 
interfere with a telephone company where the light com- 
pany obtained its franchise first. 

In the case of Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. Eau Claire 
Railway Co. and the Sprague Electric Railway and Motor 
Co., Wisconsin Supreme Court, January 29, 1890, 2 Am. 
Elect. Cas. 383, the telephone company applied for an in- 
junction to restrain the defendants from operating their 
street railway cars in the streets of Eau Claire on the 
ground that the escape of electricity from defendant’s trol- 
ley wires interfered with the successful operation of plain- 
tiff’s telephones, the leakage of such electricity being caused 
by defendant’s failure to install a double trolley system. 
Plaintiff had a prior franchise and defendant’s single trolley 
system was installed without objection by plaintiff. 

The Wisconsin statute required all companies transmit- 
ting electrical energy “to provide by suitable insulation 
return wires or other means, against injury to persons or 
property by leakage, escape or induction of any and every 
current of electricity,” and provided that any person or 
corporation injured thereby might have a preliminary in- 
junction preventing the further use of such current until 
tne insulation devices were installed. It was held that no 
injunction would lie, that the provisions applied equally 
to the plaintiff and defendant and that plaintiff’s injury 
resulted from its failure to provide metallic circuits for its 
telephone lines. The court said (page 386): 


Hence the inquiry complained of is not irreparable or 
continuous. When the improvement is made, the trouble 
complained of will cease, and the plaintiff, if it should be 
found that this expense so incurred was made necessary 
by the wrongful act of this defendant, could sue the de- 
fendant at law and recover whatever expense was incurred 
in making the change. I therefore think that if the plaintiff 
has suffered any injury by the acts of the defendant in 
building or operating their road, it has a complete remedy 
at law. . The principal use of the street is to accom- 
modate the traveling public, and whatever rights the tele- 
phone have must be held to be in subordination to this 
right of travel. . This principle applies not only to the 
mode of travel at the time the telephone was built and their 
rights acquired, but applies as well to any new and im- 
proved modes of travel which may have been or may here- 
after be invented and apply generally in aid of public travel 
on the public streets. 


To the same effect is Cincinnati Inclined Plane Railway 
Co. vs. The City & Suburban & Telegraph Assn., 48 Ohio, 
390, 29 Am. State Reports, 559; 18 L. R. A. 674, 3 Am. 
Elect. Cas. 443, December 2, 1891, and Hudson River Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Watervliet Turnpike, etc., Co., 31 Am. St. 
Rep. 838; 17 L. R. A. 674, 3 Am. Elect. Cas. 387, Febru- 
ary, 1890. 

In Cincinnati Inclined Plane Ry. Co. vs. Telegraph As- 
sociation, 48 Ohio St. 390, 29 Am. St. Rep. 559, the court 
said (page 565): 


Conceding that the mode adopted by the railway com- 
pany of propelling its cars by electricity is an interrup- 
tion to the telephone service of the defendant in error, and 
calculated to impair its franchise in the manner contended, 
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the inquiry is suggested whether the railway company 
must yield up a useiul franchise that the same may be ex- 
clusively enjoyed by the telegraph association, or whether 
the association shall adapt its system to existing conditions; 
whether the company shall change from the single to the 
double trolley system, from the grounded to the metallic 
circuit, or whether the association shall use either a com- 
plete metallic circuit or resort to the McCiuer device. 

It is immaterial on which party the expense of the change 
may fall the more heavily; it is question of legal right; 
and as remarked by Lord Hatherly, L. C., in Attorney Gen- 
eral vs. Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, L. R. 4 Ch. 153: 
“The simplest course as far as regards the administration 
of justice, is to ascertain the exact state of the law which 
regulates the relations of parties: and having done so, to 
proceed to act on it, without any reference to the difficulties 
of the case on the part of those against whom it is obliged 
to decide; leaving those parties to relieve themselves as 
they best can from the position in which they have placed 
themselves, and if there be no other mode of escape, to 
cease to do the acts which occasion the wrong.” 


In State ex rel. Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. Janesville 
Street Railway Co., 87 Wisconsin 72, 4 Am. Elect. Cas. 289, 
January 30, 1894, the case arose under an ordinance requir- 
ing the maintenance of guard wires “whenever it shall be 
necessary to cross telephone lines,” which the defendant 
had failed to install, it was held that plaintiff was entitled 
to a writ of mandamus to compe! the installation of such 
guard wires. The court applied the doctrine of sic utero 
tuo non alienum laedas, and took the view that defendant 
had intruded on the established business of the relator in 
such a way as to endanger it and the persons engaged in 
it. The court said (page 292): 


Ought not the defendant to be compelled to adopt the above 
safeguards to prevent this threatened mischief or to withdraw 
its lines from the vicinity of the relator’s wires? The com- 
pany that caused the mischief ought to repair it. 


In Central Pennsylvania Telephone & Supply Co. vs. 
Wilkesbarre & West Side Railway Co., Pennsylvania County 
Court Records, 417, 4 Am. Elect. Cas. 260, February 8, 1893. 
the court denied a temporary injunction when the defendant 
showed that it had put up guard wires so as to prevent 
actual contact with plaintiff’s wires, and upon filing a bond 
in the sum of $10,000 conditioned to pay all damages for 
which it might be adjudged liable to plaintiff. The conclu- 
sions of the court are thus summarized (page 269): 


1. An electric street railway is obliged to use all rea- 
sonable care and prudence in constructing its system and to 
adopt useful appliances to prevent contact of its wires with 
those of a telephone company stretched along or across 
the same highway. 

2. It is the duty of the telephone company to construct 
its lines so as not to incommode the public in the use of the 
highways for purposes of transportation by ordinary vehi- 
cles or electrically drawn cars. If the railway company 
cannot avoid danger of contact by proper construction, it 
is the duty of the telephone company to change the con- 
struction of its lines to accomplish safety, even if it were 
the prior occupant of the street. 

3. If the danger of contact is due to the negligent man- 
ner in which the telephone lines were built, it is not entitled 
to be indemnified for the cost in making the necessary 
changes. 

4. If the telephone lines were constructed with due care 
and regard for the rights of the public in the highways as 
the highways were commonly used at the time the tele- 
phone lines were constructed, and if plaintiff is entitled to 
indemnity, the measure of damages which it will sustain 
would be the cost of making the necessary changes. 


In Simmons vs. The City of Toledo et al., 8 Ohio Cir- 
cuit Court Reports 535, 5 Am. Elect. Cas. 152, it was held 
that a telephone subscriber is not entitled to an injunction 
against an electric street railway company on the claim 
that by reason of defendant’s trolley lines in the street the 
telephone service at plaintiff's house would be interfered 
with by induction, the danger not being sufficiently clear, 
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either that the service would be impaired or that there was 
danger of physical injury to the occupants of the house. 

A famous English leading case known as Fletcher vs. 
Rylands, 1 L. R. Exch, 263, laid down the broad principle 
that “one who for his own purpose brings upon his land 
and conducts and keeps thereon things likely te do mischief, 
if it escapes is prima facie answerable for ali the damages 
which are the natural consequences of its escape.” 

In Hudson River Tel. Co. vs. Railway Co., 135 N. Y. 393, 
31 Am. St. Rep. 838, appears the following dictum: 


We are not prepared te hold that a person. even in the 
prosecution of a Jawful trade or business, upon his own 
land, can gather there by artificial means a natural element 
like electricity, and discharge it in such a volume that, 
owing to the conductive properties of the earth, it will be 
conveyed upon the grounds of his neighbor with such force 
and to such an extent as to break up his business, or impair 
the value of his property, and not be held responsible for 
the resulting injury. 

The possibilities of the manifold industrial and com- 
mercial uses to which electricity may eventually be adapted, 
and which are even now foreshadowed by the achievements 
of science, are so great as to lead us to hesitate before de- 
claring an exemption from liability in such a case. It is 
dificult to see how responsibility is diminished or avoided, 
because the actor is aided in the accomplishment of the 
result by a natural law. It is not the operation of the law 
to which the plaintiff objects, but the projection upon its 
premises, by unnatural! and artificial causes, of an electric 
current in such a manner and with such intensity as to 
materially injure its property. 

It cannot be questioned that one has the right to accum- 
ulate water upon his own real property and use it for mo- 
tive power; but he cannot discharge it there in such quan- 
tities that by the action of physical forces it will inundate 
his neighbor’s lands and destroy his property, and shield 
himself from liability by the plea that it was not his act, 
but an inexorable !aw of nature, that caused the damage. 

Except where the franchise is t6 be exercised for the 
benefit of the public, the corporate character of the aggressor 
can make no difference. The legislative authority was required 
to enable it to do business in its corporate form, but such 
authority carries with it no lawful right to do an act which 
would be a trespass if done by a private person conducting 
a like business. If either collects, for pleasure or profit, 
the subtle and imperceptible electric fluid, there . would 
seem to be no great hardship in imposing upon it, or him, 
the same duty which is exacted of the owner of the accum- 
ulated water-power,—that of providing an artificial conduit 
for the artificial product, if necessary, to prevent injury 
to others. 


It has been attempted to apply this doctrine to electrical 
interference cases, but the courts have not followed the rule 
generally in this country, hence in the case of Lake Shore 
& Michigan Central Railway Co. vs. Chicago, L. S. & S. B. 
Railway Co., 98 N. E. 989 (Ind. App. 1910). where the rail- 
Way company sought to enjoin an electrical railroad com- 
pany operating on its adjacent right of way an electrical 
railway with wires carrying a current of 33,000 volts, which 
interfered with the operation of its electric signal and tele- 
graph lines, the injunction was denied, the electric com- 
pany not being guilty of negligence, unskillfulness or malice 
in the construction and operation of its lines, and the char 
acter of appliances to prevent interference not being dis- 
closed, and it not appearing that the railroad company 
might not, by some inexpensive method, prevent the an- 
noyance complained of. 

The same conclusion was reached, applying the doctrine 
of this case in the later Indiana case of Postal Telegraph 
& Cable Co. of Indiana vs. Chicago, L. S. & S. B. Railway 
Co., Indiana Appellate Court, January 10, 1912, 97 North- 
western 20; Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. same, Indi- 
ana Appellate Court, January 11, 1912, 97 Northwestern 21, 
and Citizens Telephone Co. vs. Ft. Wayne & S. Railway 


Co., 100 Northwestern 309, Indiana Appellate Court, Decem- 
ber 18, 1912. 
The same court has also held that an electric company 
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transmitting high voltage currents along the highways is 
bound to use a high degree of care commensurate with the 
danger incident to such business (plaintiff not an employe 
of defendant, was killed by coming into contact with a live 
wire over which a 5,000-volt current was passing). Micih- 
igan City Gas & Electrical Co. vs. Dibka, 100 Northwestern 
877, Februa.y 21, 1913. Our supreme court under similar 
circumstances in Knowlton vs. Des Moines Edison Light 
Co., 117 Lowa 451, held that an electric light company must 
use reasonable care to prevent the escape of an electrical 
current of 2,500 volts from its wires in such a way as to 
injure persons lawfully within the reach of such danger, 
which involves the use of a high degree of diligence and 
foresight in the construction and maintenance of its lines 
in a safe condition. 

As to whether wires located in highways and carrying 
high voltage currents constitute an additional burden, for 
which property owners are entitled to compensation, the 
authorities in this country are in conflict. The cases are 
collected in notes appended to Guernsey vs. Northern Cali- 
fornia Power Co., 117 Pacific 908, 36 L. R. A. (N. S.) 185, 
California Supreme Court, September 8, 1911. 

The numerical weight of authority is to the effect that 
such lines do add an additional burden, and the same holds 
true of telephone and telegraph lines. See notes to Hobbs 
vs. Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co., 41 Southern 
1003, 7 L. R. A. (N. S.) 87, Alabama Supreme Court, June 
5, 1906; to Frazier vs. Fast Tennessee Telephone Cc., 90 
Southwestern 620, 3 L. R. A. (N. S.) 823, Tennessee Su- 
preme Court, January 20, 1906. 


SUMMARY 

In conclusion, let us attempt to summarize the matters 
under consideration. Attention has been called to the 
statutory provisions governing power transmission lines 
in Iowa, outside of cities and towns, with the danger of 
conflict and confusion likely to arise where the numerous 
boards of supervisors and tke railroad commission are 
given apparently concurrent jurisdiction over the subject 
of regulating power lines. It is the speaker’s opinion that 
the railroad commission should be vested with exclusive 
Otherwise there will be set up as 
many different standards of construction, operation and 
supervision as there are counties in the state. 

A sharp line of distinction prevails between the cases 
when telephone and telegraph companies have sought re- 
dress against electric light companies and those where the 
defendant companies have been electric street railways. 
In the case of solvent street railway defendants no injunc- 
tion will lie to restrain their operation. The courts regard 
their use of the highway a primary one. All these utilities, 
telephone, electric light and street railways, are licensees 
of the public. Priority of franchise and use do not give an 
exclusive right in the streets and highways. 

Some courts, as in Wisconsin and Ohio, have held that a 
telephone company which has not installed metallic cir- 
cuits is not entitled to equitable relief. Others have held 
that the telephone companies should install the McCluer 
device. As to who shall bear the cost of installing these 
devices, it was seen in the Canadian case the court com- 
pelled the electric light company to remove its poles and 
wires to the other side of the highway at its own expense. 
The Wisconsin court said that the expense of building 
metallic circuits, if occasioned by the wrongful act of the 
defendant, could be recovered at law by the telephone com- 
pany. The Tennessee court allowed such recovery for cost 
of apparatus to avoid effects of conduction but not of in- 
duction. As to the evils flowing from induction caused by 
trolley wires, telephone companies are practically helpless 
at the present time, unless their lines are metallic or pro- 
tected by devices like the McCluer device, in other words, 
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unless their own lines are kept up to the highest modern 
standards of efficiency. When a statute or ordinance re- 
quires the installation of guard wires, some may be en- 
forced by injunction or mandamus. 

The doctrine of Fletcher vs. Ryland has not been ex- 
tended to electrical interference cases, and the Indiana court 
has refused to protect telephone lines from results of ir- 
duction from an electrical railway’s current of 33,000 volts 
in the absence of any showing that the owner of the tele- 
phone lines could not inexpensively protect itself against 
such interference, while at the same time adjoining upon 
companies carrying such a powerful current « high degree 
of care in protecting the public from injury. 

All direct and wanton trespasses, misconduct, abuse of 
charter or franchise and failure to comply with the law 
may be restrained, and probably the direct injury of ap- 
paratus or property by escaping electric 
tionable. 


current is ac- 

The location of wires will be controlled by injunction, 
if necessary, so far as practicable to make possible the 
operation of two or more franchises. Injunctions have 
been allowed at the suit of telegraph companies in two 
cases and once—the Canadian case—in favor of a telephone 
company against an electric light company. 

As to damages caused by induction, it would seem, as 
suggested by Deiser in his work on “Conflicting Uses of 
Electricity and Electrolysis,” that the courts have carried 
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to the limit the doctrine that the railway company, as 
holding a franchise in furtherance of public travel, cannot 
be held liable; and that this immunity practically gives it a 
monopoly in the use of the earth as a return circuit. 

He further suggests that the railway ought to be re- 
quired to adopt a complete metallic circuit in some way to 
prevent the escape of electricity from the rails, thus pro- 
ducing comparative equality in the relations of the parties. 
Interference by induction could then be avoided by placing 
poles and wires at suitable distances from each other, no 
cases have been found where the injury complained of was 
caused by a company operating lines carrying high voltage 
currents for power purposes along the highways. 

Where such lines run out over the country from central 
stations, such as the one at Keokuk, it should be required 
that the owner acquire a right of way and fence it so the 
public runs no chance of coming in contact with the pow- 
erful current. In the meantime, it is eminently desirable 
that the owners of electric properties of all kinds shouid 
endeavor to establish relations of friendly co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness to the end that the lines and facilities 
of each may be properly constructed so as to give the best 
possible service to the patrons of each utility and at the 
same time not to interfere with and injure the property and 
business of other utilities with which it necessarily comes 
frequently in contact. 


(Conclusion. ) 


Convention of Wisconsin State Telephone Association 


Unusual Interest Manifested in Discussion of Workmen’s Compensation, State and Interstate Accounting, 
Legislation and Other Problems—Public Hearing with Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on Standardization of Collections—Visit to Forest Products Laboratory 


By F. L. Holmes 


In numbers, interest and the practical worth of its program, 
the sixth annual convention of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association maintained its usual high standard among 
state telephone meetings. The sessions continued from Wednes- 
day, February 10, to Friday, February 12, inclusive, at the Park 
Hotel, in Madison. The entire second floor of the hotel was 
given over to the manufacturers and supply dealers, and the 
exhibits embraced every device common to the operator’s busi- 
ness, including the latest types of telephones, protective devices, 
automatic switchboards, and newest methods of treating poles. 
On the program were such topics as state and federal tele- 
phone accounting, workmen’s compensation, legislation, preser- 
vation of poles and cross arms, standardization of collections, 
maintenance of lines and equipment, and high tension wire 
troubles. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


A cordial welcome on behalf of the city was extended by the 
new mayor, A. H. Kayser, who extolled the beauties and ad- 
vantages of the capital city as assets in which telephone men 
and the whole state have a share. It was a clean, pure city, 
he said, and visitors need have no fear of harm to their safety 
or morals, nor to their children in attending the state university. 

The purpose of such conventions as this is to promote unity 
of action, co-operation, mutual understanding and good will, 
and instruction in the best practices in telephony. So, said the 


president, W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, in his opening address. 
President Smith then announced the following committee as- 
signment : 

Registration: W. E. Lawton, Viroqua; W. S. Halsted, Bara- 
boo; S. E. Burke, Monroe. 
J. Kneen, 


Resolutions: E. Bangor; Howard Teasdale, 


Sparta; H. O. Seymour, Milwaukee; W. F. Goodrich, La 
Crosse; J. C. Crowley, Jr., Superior. 

Seating: E. B. Smart, Grand Rapids; H. H. Christofferson, 
Colby; C. H. Walker, Brooklyn; F. W. McKenna, Clinton. 

Entertainment: Walter J. Gallon, Sheboygan; L. W. Burch, 
Madison; F. H. Runkel, Portage. 

Exhibits: J. B. McMullen, Tomah; J. F. Prentiss, Water- 
town; J. M. Storkenson, La Crosse. 

Transportation: C. L. Miller, Madison; E. F. Bailey, Wone- 
woc; P. C. Brown, Edgerton; W. S. Redley, Mineral Point; 
E. W. Barnes, Ripon. 

Credentials: D. L. Bestor, Mazomanie; William Kurth, 
Neillsville; J. C. Marsh, Marshfield; D. L. Remington, Osseo; 
H. A. Price, Markesan. 

Legislative: FF. H. Runkel, Portage; W. T. Sparks, Lodi: 
W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse; Conrad Engsberg, Lake Mills: 
W. L. Smith, Neillsville. 

The financial condition of the association was excellent, ac 
cording to the anual report of the secretary, P. J. Weirich 
of Monroe. A summary follows: Balance on hand January ! 
1914, $410.80; receipts for the year 1914, $689.65; total re 
ceipts, including balance, $1,100.45. Disbursements during 1914, 
$352.72: balance on hand January 1, 1915, $747.73; in hands o! 
treasurer, $329.75; in hands of secretary, $417.98. 

The discussion of the subject of “State and Interstate Ac 
counting,” opened in a highly enlightening way by George ‘ 
Mathews, of the accounting department of the Wisconsin Rail 
road Commission. He stated that for adequacy of reports, th 
Wisconsin system is much in advance of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission’s requirements. Back of the Wisconsi! 
commission’s classification of accounts, said Mr. Mathews 
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is the fundamental purpose of enabling both the commission 
and the companies to know the cost of every step in the 
process of rendering service. 


Each class of companies is grad- 
ed so that uniformity in determining cost may easily be at- 
tained. Under the federal system, he stated, such classifica- 
tions are not uniform, and in classifying the companies the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not been consistent. 
However, Mr. Mathews found room for improvement in the 
Wisconsin system, in that it is not uniform as a company grows 
from one class into another, nor does it show what it costs 
rural lines as compared with local lines. The chief defect in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s classification, as he saw 
it, was the impossibility of determining what is the cost of a 
given department of the service. The Wisconsin system fur- 
nishes this opportunity in a highly accurate and dependable 
way, Mr. Mathews declared. 

Some companies in estimating their cost of operation pay 
too little regard to the item of depreciation, said Mr. Mathews. 
Where some companies receive less than $12 per year per 
telephone, the depreciation may run as high as $3 or $4 per 
telephone; and in the average company, depreciation amounts 
to a very high expense. Of the total expense of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. in 1913, he said, 28.45 per cent. was for 
depreciation and 26.25 per cent. for central office expense. 

The matter of switching rates has come before the commis- 
sion many times, and it is essential for such cases that the 
cost for each department of the plan be shown, as the state 
system requires, concluded Mr. Mathews. 

The question arose whether companies are required to keep 
two sets of accounts—state and federal. 
that in the end the Wisconsin commission probably will have 


Mr. Mathews replied 


to adapt its system to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
classifications. The federal body does not even require keep- 
ing accounts of exchanges, although it permits the practice. 

President Smith, after felicitating Mr. Mathews on the ad- 
equacy and comprehensiveness of his, treatment of this topic, 
observed that the maxim, “Know thyself,” might well be amend- 
ed to apply to telephone men by the words, “Know thy busi- 
ness.” Personally, he believed strongly in the Wisconsin sys- 
tem of accounting, and suggested that the association’s legis- 
lative committee be represented at the hearing at Washington, 
March 4, on uniformity in telephone accounting. 


THE WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION LAW. 


“Workmen’s Compensation” was placed on this year’s pro- 
The subject was handled 
in a clarifying way by Charles H. Crownhart, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which administers the law. 
ln nearly four years of the law’s operation, he said, 98 per 


gram as a new topic for discussion. 


cent. of accidents in Wisconsin’s industries, outside of railroad 
service, are covered by compensation; liability insurance rates 
jumped up and then fell back to the point they held when the 
act was passed; workmen are receiving more money for in- 

ies; court expense has been eliminated; and other benefits 
arcrued. Last year practically $1,100,000 was paid out for 
compensation, including medical attention and hospital bills; 

ereas, prior to the passage of the act about $200,000 was 
being paid to injured workmen and their dependents. This is 
1 a proportion of six to one. The money is now not shared 
with the lawyers. No more is there expensive court adminis- 
tr:iion to reduce the sums the victims have owing them. The 
employers, or the insurance companies for them, now pay com- 
pensation direct. The commission has handled 18,107 cases 
Siice it was organized. Only 2 per cent. of these came before 
the commission for hearing, and only 39 per cent. of these 
were appealed to the courts. The commission has been re- 
versed only three times. Eleven of the 39 were appealed by 
workmen, and 28 by employers. 

Chairman Crownhart, responding to an inquiry, stated that 
the Industrial commission is soon to issue a safety bulletin 
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dealing with high tension wires. For a year the commission 
has had expert investigators working on this subject, which is 
a neglected field in investigations into public safety conditions 
in the state. He allayed any fears telephone men might have 
as to any unreasonable restrictions the commission might im- 
pose as a result of the committee’s findings. The orders will 
first be promulgated in tentative form, but full hearings will be 
accorded telephone, electrical and power interests, and should 
the order unreasonably interfere with telephone companies, he 
assured the convention that the commission will amend them. 
He invited the association to be represented on the committee, 
which will confer with the commission on the form the order 
shall finally take. 

Under the workmen’s compensation law, said Mr. Crown- 
hart, responding to a question, the liability of a telephone 
or any other employe, begins when he enters the premises to 
work, and does not extend to his acts in going to or from his 
work. The law does not apply to any company employing less 
than three persons, unless the company voluntarily comes un- 
der it. 

THE Wisconsin Pusiic Utitity Law. 

The next topic, “Legislation,” was considered by ex-State 
Senator J. C. 
informing way. It was devoted almost wholly to a defense of 
the good laws of the state, particularly to the public utility 
act. The need of more laws for regulation was minimized 
when placed in the scale with the highly developed Wisconsin 
In this enactment Senator Gaveney saw “one of 


Gaveney, of Arcadia, in his usual spirited and 


utility law. 
the wisest pieces of legislation this state ever enacted.” It 
was a case of the proper working out of economic laws to 
bring telephony to its highest service for the benefit of the 
public, he said. Any attempt to destroy or curtail it, should 
find in state telephone men strong opponents, he added, and it 
was equally vital to their interests to see that the anti-duplica- 
tion law, more recently enacted, be not repealed or interfered 
with. Where ten years ago telephone service in Wisconsin 
was in a chaotic state, and fifteen to twenty years ago it was 
still worse, the senator continued, it has now developed, under 
strict state regulation, into an ideal system. 

“Every man or party seeking to destroy or curtail this law 
will have not only the people opposed to them, but the com- 
panies as well,” he said. “The commission has been square 
with the people and the companies. We need umpires to stand 
between us and the public. The success of the anti-duplication 
law, also, is rapidly working out through connection, switches 
or mergers, and the condition is coming in Wisconsin where 
one man may talk to any other in the state through any 
competing line at a fair rate. 

“You can’t do things in industry at less than cost. 
road commission, therefore, in compelling telephone companies 
to analyze their costs is so shaping economic laws as to work 
out the ideal system in the telephone business. What we want 
today is not more laws and regulations, but to pursue our 
business under the policy now in force, securing protection for 
our capital, and the largest service for the public at the cheap- 
est price we can afford to ask for it.” 

Mr. Gaveney was opposed also to a pending movement in the 
legislature to take municipal plants away from the control of 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, declaring that the Wis- 
consin way of handling public utilities is economically correct, 
and working out to the general satisfaction of the people. 


The rail- 


INTERFERENCE WITH Hi1GH TENSION PowER LINEs. 


Troubles of telephone companies with high tension power 
lines paralleling toll wires seemed to be a condition in which 
were greatly concerned. The discussion 


many members 


brought out numerous instances of such interference and warn- 
ings to telephone men to secure written agreements as condi- 
tions to power line construction adjacent to telephone lines. 
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Several members had been verbally assured by the electrical 
interests that the high tension wires would give no telephone 
trouble. But after the towers were built, and the current 
began to flow across country, the trouble commenced. On a 
three-mile stretch between Johnsons Creek and Lake Mills, 
where a Milwaukee traction company’s power lines paralleled 
a toll line, above the latter, the telephone lines were “put com- 
pletely out of business,” according to Conrad Engsberg, of the 
telephone company. The traction company, however, made 
reparation, and the telephone lines are now on the opposite 
side of the road. The railroad commission has no jurisdiction 
in such cases, but a bill is now pending to confer it upon that 

In the Mineral Point vicinity, according to W. S. Pedley, of 
that city, there has been much trouble from the same cause. 
Some of the handicaps coming from parallelism of power and 
telephone lines may be overcome by transposing lines, but this 
is hardly adequate as a remedy, and Mr. Pedley proposed that 
a joint committee of telephone men and power and electrical 
interests deal with the problem. 

Here there arose an example of co-operation and good will 
between conflicting interests that in the opening words of 
President Smith justify the calling of conventions like this. 
W. B. Crabtree, representative of a Milwaukee power com- 
pany now engaged in transmitting power in high tension wires 
from the Wisconsin river to Milwaukee, confronted the tele- 
phone men, and expressed the entire willingness of his com- 
pany to co-operate with them in adjusting these difficulties. 
This was a matter in which both interests must get together; 
both are public utilities, and their mutual benefit demands 
avoidance of strife. The best way, he advised, is to get to- 
gether before the construction of a line is begun. His com- 
pany has always taken this attitude, he assured the conven- 
tion, and desires to see the matter taken up with the electrical 
and power men. 

C. L. Miller, of Madison, and other speakers stated that from 
their experience the company represented by Mr. Crabtree 
practically stands alone in holding to its policy of avoiding 
interference with telephone lines, and in seeking co-operation 
in adjusting disputes. 


THE PRESIDENT’s ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


President Smith’s annual address was a plea for better busi- 
ness and operating methods in the telephone industry. One of 
the mistakes that have hindered successful development has 
been careless or entire lack of management, he said. Improper 


financing is also a factor. For both these causes, he said, the 
directors of the plant are responsible. Lack of proper service 
charges can ve solved only through the railroad commission. 

“I might add,” said President Smith, “that under existing 
conditions in Wisconsin there is absolutely no reason for tele- 
phone properties longer to remain in the unproductive class of 
investments. The more promptly we commercialize our busi- 
ness, the better it will_be both for the producer and the con- 
sumer. The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has established 
standards of service. Let us then make haste to put our plants 
in condition to give adequate service, and then as promptly, 
demand that we be given an adequate service charge to main- 
tain that quality. When this is done we will have no difficulty 
in getting all the funds necessary to finance our properties, and 
can then use our operating revenues for paying operating ex- 
penses, maintenance charges, taxes and interest on the capital 
invested.” 

President Smith termed the present telephone regulations in 
the state “quite complete and comprehensive,” but declared that 
the railroad commission needs more power to deal with cer- 
tain conditions. At present, for example, it has authority to 
compel physical connection for local service, toll service and 
switching purposes. He believed it should be clothed with 
additional authority to compel payment of switching or other 
physical connection dues. Another defect is inadequate power 
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by the commission to prevent the disconnection of physical 
connection between telephone lines pending the trial of the 
question of the right to do so. 

Continuing, President Smith said: 

“Regulation of public utilities is an accepted fact in Wiscon- 
sin, and this presumes the establishment of a fixed rate for 
the service charge. When our rates have been established by 
the commission it is very probable that the new rate will re- 
main in effect through a considerable number of years, and, 
for this reason, we should call this fact to the attention of the 
legislature and to other commissions in a forcible manner, so 
that they may give thoughtful consideration to any proposals 
which, if promulgated into law, would mean radical changes 
in our service charges. Of course, if such changes should be 
made there is little doubt but that the railroad commission 
would allow the utilities a sufficient additional revenue to pro- 
tect us against the increased cost, but our subscribers will not 
long continue to view these changes in the rates with com- 
plaisance, and we will be put to no end of trouble. Changes 
should come gradually, and under proper conditions it may 
be possible to eliminate some present items of expense, so 
that necessary changes can be consummated without affecting 
our present schedule of rates.” 

President Smith also pointed out needed changes in the 
proposed electrical’ code, now being formulated by the In- 
dustrial commission. 

The work of the state telephone association has increased to 
such extent that President Smith recommended that one per- 
son be employed to devote all his time to it, under adequate 
compensation. He proposed that such an official maintain a 
clearing house for the dissemination of information, aid com- 
panies appearing before the commission, advise them in the 
preparation of arguments, make needed investigations, by per- 
sonal solicitation, increase the membership, and, in general, be 
a handy man for the member companies. 


STOPPING THE LEAKS IN THE BUSINESS. 


In the telephone business one of the first essentials is to 
stop the leaks, often arising from seemingly minor causes. G. 
A. Joy, of the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, discussed 
this topic informingly. One of the chief principles, as he saw 
the situation, is to insist on payment of all accounts when due. 
Credit for more than 30 days after service should never be 
given except in particular cases. He told of one subscriber 
paying up for seven years’ service. Here the company lost the 
interest on this money. Old accounts are hardest to collect, 
also, and that means time and expense which might better and 
more profitably be used in improvements. He liked the gas 
and electric companies’ system best. Another leak, he men- 
tioned, was failure to place sufficient operators at the boards to 
get the largest amount of service. However, said the speaker, 
manufacturers are now producing switchboards giving oppor- 
tunity for girls to answer a maximum of calls per hour and 
to reduce the operating force. Mr. Joy advised companies to 
induce business men to use more than one telephone if by so 
doing they can increase their business. But in the mainte- 
nance department the leaks are perhaps the most numerous. 
He advised keeping a check on all wire and material in the 
stockroom and to maintain a stock record. 

In a comprehensive paper on “The Value of Maintenance of 
Lines and Equipment to the Company and to the Community.” 
W. S, Pedley, of Mineral Point, declared for a right under- 
standing between patrons and plants, without which comp'cte 
success cannot be attained. He started out with the wise in- 
junction to telephone men to read journals like TELEPHONY and 
keep abreast of progress in the telephone field. It is «“is- 
tinctly to the advantage of the company to give good service, 
he maintained. Without it, the farmer finds his marke: ng 
problem difficult. It becomes a factor in the high cost of |iv- 
ing. The relations of public utilities and the public shoul” be 
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as harmonious and amicable as possible, or trouble in inevit- 
able. The public knows but little about telephony, he said, and 


the companies should educate it. Utilities at best are the serv- 
ants, not the masters, of the public. The trend of the times 
is toward greater advance in regulation. Detailed accounting 
and right methods of collection are leading to economy 
throughout the telephone business. Good equipment at one 
end is to no avail if defective equipment is used at the other 
end. He said it costs no more to build a good line at the 
beginning than to build a cheap one. 

One of the most profitable talks at the convention was an 
impromptu effort by W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Association of America. Briefly he sketched 
the causes leading to the organization of his association and 
its accomplishments in the last two years. Not the least of its 
results, he said, has been the evidence gathered by it which 
led to the decree breaking up the Portland monopoly on the 
Pacific Coast. Soon, he predicted, would begin a general in- 
vestigation of the telephone business throughout the United 
States by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The day is coming,” said Mr. Vivian, “when any man any- 
where located will be privileged to talk to any other man any- 
where—provided he is willing to pay for it. This is the pres- 
ent tendency, and the decree on the Portland case only em- 
phasizes it. Here in Wisconsin your state plan of accounting 
as explained here has the federal system ‘beaten’ a mile. Had 
it not been for the influence of the A. T. & T. Co., the federal 
system might have been framed after yours. But the A. T. & 
T.’s wants in this respect are not your wants. That company 
wants to hide some of the items which the Wisconsin system 
would disclose.” 

Mr. Vivian outlined the Independent association’s efforts in 
the direction of operators’ schools. Fifteen per cent. of long 
distance calls are lost, he said, because operators do not re- 
alize that all such calls if completed represent money. He 
said that 40 per cent. of possible business is lost. From 50 to 
75 per cent. of the words conveyed over telephone lines are 
entirely unnecessary, and he strongly advised more attention 
to such matters on the part of operators as a means of saving 
thousands of dollars yearly. By stopping the leaks, he de- 
clared, a company can save 25 per cent. Not to be overlooked 
as a factor in a successful plant, is the pleasant voice of the 
operator. It suggests that she is glad to have him use the 
lines and she to respond. Telephone men should read their 
trade magazines regularly, he said. And they should join the 
Independent association. By doing both they will learn how 
best to stop the leaks and turn them from an expense into an 
investment. 

In all these sentiments of co-operation and advice on 
stopping the leaks, made by Messrs. Gaveney, Smith, Viv- 
ian, and others, Secretary Weirich added his own strong 
indorsement. 


METHODS OF ENFORCING PRoMPT PAYMENT. 


The Thursday afternoon session was devoted largely te 
2 public hearing with the railroad commission on the stand- 
ardizing of collections. The commission was represented 
by its secretary, Lewis E. Gettle, and two stenographic re- 
porters, and the suggestions made and experiences related 
will be utilized as a basis for future orders governing col- 
‘ections, which no rule now touches. The discussions 
brought out several conflicting views on the best way of 
enforcing collections. In fact, it was about an even break 
hetween the advocates of the discount and the penalty 
nethods. 

For the discount system, it was asserted that it brought 
the subscriber into more friendly feeling with the utility. 
The penalty was defended as equally efficacious in enforc- 
ing prompt payment, as it touches directly the pocket- 
book of the patron. At present, according to Mr. Gettle, 
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the practice in Wisconsin varies. Some companies require 
payment one month in advance; some once a year, and 
others every three or four years. The members favoring 
the penalty system declared that it is not fair for companies 
to permit long deferred payments and lose the interest on 
the money which should go into the business and better- 
ments. The practice of insurance companies in demanding 
prompt payment of assessments and of gas and electric com- 
panies which attach a penalty for delayed bills was cited by 
several contestants on this topic. 

W. E. Leideger, of Fall Creek, said his company limits 
credit to the end of the month following the quarter. L. 
H. Palmer, of Baraboo, takes the telephone out and _ finds 
that the subscriber then “comes across.” He said his com- 
pany has lost only 15 cents on arrears. J. C. Gaveney, of 
Arcadia, told how his company, operating nine exchanges 
in Western Wisconsin, reduced its outstanding accounts 
over one-half by adding a penalty. The penalty is 10 per 
cent. per quarter; if paid in advance a discount of 5 per cent. 
is allowed. About 8 per cent. of his company’s rentals now 
are paid in advance. J. M. Storkerson, superintendent of 
the La Crosse Telephone Co., observed that the best paying 
customers seldom kick and that the poor payers are the 
worst “crabs.” W. F. Goodrich, general manager of the 
La Crosse company, believed that the penalty incurs a dis- 
pleasure, but that the discount is generally liked. The 
penalty, also, requires an expert cashier to do the clerical 
work. 

Levi H. Bancroft, of Richland Center, former attorney 
general and speaker of the lower house of the Wis- 
consin legislature, appearing for business men of this city, 
requested the telephone men to give a square deal to the 
good paying customers and not impose on them rules made 
especially to govern deadbeats. Such a policy hurts the 
better class of patrons, he declared. He suggested that the 
time of payment should be at the expiration of the period 
of service and that the penalty is far more practicable than 
the discount. It is the method municipalities follow in 
collecting taxes. If the telephone men and the railroad com- 
mission will agree on a uniform method, he would be satis- 
fied; otherwise, he said, bills would be introduced in the 
legislature to bring about that result. 

Various other methods and suggestions for enforcing 
prompt payment were detailed by numerous speakers, and 
the net result was a determination to co-operate with the 
commission in arriving at a common rule. This was ex- 
pressed in the following written proposal submitted by the 
board of directors to the railroad commission for its con- 
sideration in settling this question: 

“That all telephone companies in Wisconsin be ordered 
to file with the railroad commission a revised schedule of 
their local and rural rates so that 25 cents may be deducted 
from their monthly charge for payment by the 20th of the 
current month. This does not apply to extension sets or 
special service rates. 

“Where quarterly statements are rendered, 75 cents shall 
be deducted for payment of the quarterly charge when paid 
by the 20th of the first month in the quarter so charged; 
50 cents shall be deducted for payment of the quarterly 
charge when paid by the 20th of the second month in the 
quarter so charged, and 25 cents shall be deducted for pay- 
ment of the quarterly charge when paid by the 20th of the 
third month in the quarter so charged. Thereafter, no de- 
duction shall be made. No deduction shall be made for pay- 
ments as above unless all arrears are paid in full.” 


PRESERVATION OF POLES AND Cross ARMS. 


“The Preservation of Poles and Cross Arms” was dis- 
cussed by C. H. Teesdale, of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison. Decay is the principal 
cause of destruction of poles, and experiments have proven 
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that the injection of a toxic perservative kills the fungus 
which works the ruin. The most practical preservative, 
said the speaker, is coal tar creosote or some product made 
from it. But no matter how good the preservative is, said 
Mr. Teesdale, it is of no value if not properly applied. There 
are several methods, but the so-called open tank method is 
the best, he said. By this method the pole is plunged into 
hot oil, heated to at least 220 degrees fahrenheit, and left 
for two hours, when the pole is immersed in coal oil for 
six hours. By the brush treatment poles receive from three 
to five years of added life, while by the open tank method 
an added life of 12 or more years may be expected. The 
brush treatment costs from 20 cents to 30 cents per pole. 
The open tank work, if done on a large scale, may cost as 
little as 17 cents per pole. In either case, added the speaker, 
such applications are well worth the trouble from an econ, 
omy standpoint. Later in the day, many of the delegates 
paid a visit to the Forest Products Laboratory to inspect 
the work done in the investigations into wood materials. 

Many of the members adjourned to the university late 
Thursday afternoon where Professor B. W. Snow addressed 
them on “The Lines of Force.” 


The annual banquet was as usual a happy occasion. It 
brought together over 200 teiephone men who heard ad- 
dresses by Governor E. L. Philipp; A. E. Sheldon, of Chi- 
cago, editor of “The Business Philosopher;” P. R. Poole, and 
Walter J. Gallon, of Sheboygan, toastmaster. Speaker L. 
C. Whittet, of the Wisconsin Assembly, aiso spoke briefly 
on the work of the lower house and asked the telephone men 
to co-operate in the passage of fair and just legislation on 
telephone operation. Governor Philipp defended his recent 
appointments which have been subjected to criticism. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTION COMMITTEE. 


The committee on resolutions reported several proposals 
which were favorably acted upon. Briefly they are: That 
the president of the association appoint a representative to 
attend the conference of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, March 4, and make a vigorous ap- 
peal for relief and amendments in the classifications; that 
the legislative committee be instructed to further legislation 
giving the Wisconsin Railroad Commission jurisdiction over 
construction where there 1s interference on the part of 
high tension power companies; that the president appoint 
a telephone man in each county with instructions to solicit 
the membership of all companies in Wisconsin; that the 
secretary use his influence to instruct and condemn those 
traveling salesmen who insist on selling new apparatus 
rather than instructing companies how to repair old equip- 
ment; and that the association voice its appreciation of 
the life and services of the late E. G. Stoltze, of Reedsburg, 
one of its members. Another resolution, reducing the dues 
of associate members, including manufacturers and exhibitors, 


from $10 to $5 per year, was referred to the board of di- 


rectors to report at the next annual meeting. 

To further the movement to make the association as nearly 
democratic as may be, the committee on constitutional amend- 
ments reported in favor of the nomination of directors by pri- 
mary ballot. It was also voted to publish the proceedings of 
each annual convention. This committee consisted of J. A. 
Pratt, Menomonee Falls; Secretary P. J. Weirich, Monroe; 
Conrad Engsberg, Lake Mills; J. H. Farrington, Rio, and J. 
C. Gaveney, Arcadia. 

F. M. Cole, of Ashland, and E. R. Bowler, of Sheboygan, 
were re-elected directors without opposition. The third di- 
rector is F. H. Runkel, of Portage, who holds over. They 
will elect officers at an adjourned meeting to be held in the 
near future at La Crosse. 

The presence of so many telephone men in Madison gave 
opportunity for the Sons of Jove to hold one of their far- 
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famed rejuvenations. The scene was the Elks club. The neo- 
phytes were A. F. Sheldon, of Chicago, wizard in the science 
of salesmanship; Walter J. Gallon, of Sheboygan; P. J. Wei- 
rich, of Monroe; and C. L. Miller, of Madison. Walter E. 
Bischoff, of Chicago, had charge of the rejuvenation and L. 
W. Burch, of Madison, the first tribune, conducted the initia- 
tion. Refreshments and speeches followed the ceremonies. 
Those who spoke were J..B. McMullen, of Tomah, and Mr. 
Sheldon. Uppermost in the thought of all was the spirit of 
good will and mutual helpfulness that should govern all elec- 
.rical men in their relations with their fellows. 





Oregon Telephone Association Organized. 

At a meeting held at Salem, Ore., by representatives of 
about fifteen Independent telephone companies in Oregon, 
the organization of the Oregon Telephone Association was 
perfected, and the following officers elected: President, 
Charles E. Wells, of Hillsboro; vice-president, C. B. Sund- 
berg, of Dallas; secretary and treasurer, P. L. Brown, of 
Silverton. 

Arrangements are being made for a meeting to be held 
in Portland in the near future, at which it is expected that 
practically all of the Independent telephone companies in 
the state will be represented. 

The association is making an earnest effort to secure the 
passage of a bill by the legislature now in session, providing 
for the requirement of a certificate of public convenience, 
which is not now a part of the Oregon public utilities law. 





Independent Telephone Association of Washington Formed. 

Representatives of twenty-five Independent teleplione com- 
panies operating in the state of Washington met recently at 
Seattle, and organized the Independent Telephone Association 
of Washington. The association was formed for the purpose 
of enabling the Independent companies to meet all problems 
of the industry with co-operative effort. 

The following officers and directors were elected: 

President, J. M. Winslow, of Seattle; vice-president, C. J. 
Farmer, of Port Angeles; secretary and treasurer, John King, 
Puyallup; directors, A. R. Warren, of Tacoma; Mrs. K. 
Glover, of Concrete; N. C. Coffman, of Chehalis; A. T. West, 
of Spokane, and R. W. Gillan, of Pullman. 

A legislative committee was appointed to represent the small- 
er telephone companies at Olympia. 

Eastern Washington Association Organized. 

At a meeting of the managers representing Eastern Wash- 
ington telephone companies, held recently at Spokane, the 
Independent Telephone Association of Eastern Washington 
was organized, with the following officers: 

J. F. Goldbach, of Medical Lake, president; C. P. Lund, 
Cheney, vice-president; A. C. Wetterer, Marcus, secretary- 
treasurer; directors, G. F. Neyland, Liberty Lake; C. N. 
Ceradbloom, Waukon; J. S. Deidrich, Chewelah, and H. L. 
Fisk, of Valley. 

The association members are dissatisfied with the edicts 
issued by the public welfare commission regarding hours 
and wages for operators of country telephone exchanges. 
and will endeavor to have a bill passed curtailing the powers 
of the commission. 








Convention of Iowa Independent Telephone Association. 

Secretary C. C. Deering announces that the annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
will be held at the Chamberlain Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 9, 10 and 11. The fifth floor of the hotel has been 
reserved for exhibitors, and it is expected that there will 
be a large attendance. The legislature will be in session at 
that time, and a number of bills of vital interest to telephone 
men will come up for consideration. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. 

37. Make a distinction between power and energy. Give 
a mechanical illustration of power and energy. 

38. Voltage is similar to what other unit of measure? What 
What 


Does the volt- 


is the action of voltage? What action does it cause? 
is considered the maximum voltage of a cell? 
age vary with regard to the size of the cell? 
39. What does ampere signify? Why is volume necessary? 
40. What is a watt? Why is kilowatt used? 
41. What is meant by ampere-hour and kilowatt-hour? 
42. How was the value of the unit of resistance arrived 
at? Why was the particular form of standard of measure- 
important essential. 
43. Why is resistance in its application to telephony an 


important essential ? 


CHAPTER III. 


44. Classes of electrical batteries. 


Chemical Sources of Electricity. 
The name battery is 
applied to a vessel or container in which the requisite chem- 
ical elements are placed to provide potential electrical en- 
ergy. It is a strange fact that several combinations of 
chemicals will perform the necessary action. A very com- 
mon battery is composed of zinc, carbon, ammonium chlo- 
ride (sal-ammoniac), black oxide of manganese and water; 
another of zinc, copper, blue vitriol (blue stone crystals), 
and water. Here we have two elements common between 
the two types—water and zinc. These two are common to 
all cells of this class. 

Batteries are considered under two general classes— 
primary and secondary. Taken in the order of their dis- 
covery, the batteries in the primary class deserve first consid- 
eration. 

There is a similarity between a cell of primary battery, 
or a voltaic cell as it is called, and an ordinary furnace 
used for the purpose of generating heat or steam. In the 
cell, combustion is caused by chemical action and a por- 
tion of the elements, especially the zinc, is decomposed 


or burned, resulting in the production of electrical energy. 


— 


the furnace there is the same action of combustion, 
although a different chemical or physical process is used, in 
relation to the coal, producing heat energy. Hence a cell 
or battery is in reality a furnace in which electrical energy 
is produced or accumulated. 

45. Production of energy in a primary battery. In a 
primary battery the elements are supplied in such quantities 


as will produce a certain and definite amount of energy 


33 


under proper conditions. The cell may be kept in a con- 


tinuous state of combustion until the fuel or zine is ex- 
hausted, or it may be caused to cease action at intervals. 
The ultimate result is the same, i. e., the zine will be con- 


sumed or burned eventually. 
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Fig. 10. Physical Action of Primary and Secondary Cells. 


elements of a single cell. If the wires at the top, which 
connect the two plates do not form a circuit, there is no 
action in the cell; in other words the fire in the furnace 
goes out. The action is similar to building a fire in a stove 
and then sealing all the drafts and chimney. Combustion 
will stop very quickly. In opening the circuit between thé 
two plates of the cell we effectually stop up the chimney. 
There is no draft, comparatively speaking. As soon or as 
often as the circuit is connected, combustion instantly be- 
gins and an emf. is the result. 

No attempt will be made at this time to describe the 
chemical action as it takes place, it being the intention to 
impress upon the reader’s mind a picture of the physical 
aspect by comparison with similar effects with which all are 
familiar. 

46. The physical action 


that the elements when placed in the cell, contain their 


of a primary cell. Assuming 
maximum sypply of energy and that this energy will sup- 
ply a pressure of 2 volts and a current of .1 ampere for 
100 hours, by closing the circuit for one hour, we will have 
remaining, 99 hours of service. Thus by opening and clos- 
ing the circuit, we can distribute the use of the current 
over a long period of time. This is the exact method em- 
ployed in the operation of door bells, telegraph instruments, 
telephones and small motors. While it is not technically 
true that the current will remain at its maximum strength, 
and the voltage maintain an unchangeable pressure through- 
which will 


later, for our purpose at present the assumption of such a 


out the period, the reasons for be explained 


condition will not be misleading. It is desired here to 
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illustrate plainly the meaning of “primary” as used in con- 
nection with a cell of battery. 

Consider a stove in a room which is set into operation 
with a supply of fuel. Combustion is maintained by 
means of a current of air through the drafts and chimney, 
which is typified in the electrical circuit shown in Fig. 10-A. 
‘When sufficient heat had been generated, the circuit is 
partially broken and combustion retarded. Later more 
heat is desired and the circuit is again closed by open- 
ing the draft. 


generated rapidly. This operation is repeated at intervals 


In response to this change, heat is again 


during a period of several hours. At length the generation 
of heat is not so quickly noticeable. Investigation shows 
that the supply of fuel is nearly exhausted. The closing 
of the circuit does not have the effect of setting up com- 
bustion to generate heat, for the heat generating element 
in the stove has partially expended its energy. 

New fuel is added, but even then the result is not as 
effective as when the fire was first kindled. The reason is 
obvious: The non-combustible parts of the fuel already 
consumed, interfere with the free passage of air through 
the circuit-offering resistance, so to speak. The original 
condition can only be restored by removing the ashes 
and debris resulting from the previous combustion and 
clearing or closing the draft circuit. 

A similar condition is observed in the action of a primary 
cell. Upon first closing the circuit between the plates, 
action is not retarded, except to a necessary degree. By 
opening and closing the circuit at intervals, the effect in 
generating emf. is similar to the action of the stove in the 
generation of heat. The zinc element becomes exhausted 
by degrees. The elements of waste, not being removed, 
increase the resistance of the circuit and a certain amount 
of energy is required to overcome this resistance. When 
the zinc is entirely exhausted, action ceases, the same as it 
did in the stove when the fuel was burned out. By insert- 
ing new zinc, a similar condition to that arising from add- 
ing fresh coal to the stove without first removing the 
resisting element of ashes, etc., is obtained. While the fresh 
zine will act with usual energy in order to cause current 
to flow out over the circuit, a certain amount of emf. is 
expended in overcoming the internal resistance, due to the 
inactive parts of the previous operation. This resistance 
is observable in the condition of the other elements. The 
fluid element is of a different tone or color, and the cop- 
per is changed by corrosion. 

Not always, however, does the inactivity of a cell indi- 
cate that the fuel supply is exhausted. Frequently the 
waste particles of substance and gas increase the internal 
resistance to such a degree that no current will flow to the 
external circuit. This condition is known as _ polarization. 

47. Definition of primary battery. 
therefore, is one in which the original supply of emf. pro- 
ducing elements becomes exhausted through chemical ac- 


tion and cannot be fully restored except by a renewal of all 


A primary battery 


its elements. Primary cells are very extensively used in 
telephony. The most generally accepted type thus used is 


the dry cell. 
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48. Differences between primary and _ secondary cells. 
In the primary type of cells, as soon as the necessary ele- 
ments are assembled and the external circuit closed, an 
emf. is set up. With secondary cells, this is not the case, 
and therein lies the chief observable difference between the 
two classes. In outward appearance there are many sim- 
ilarities. Elements in the form of plates and fluid, are 
placed in a glass or lead container as in the case of primary 
cells. The elements, of course, are different but this might 
not be observed by the uninitiated. 

When a secondary cell is set up and its plates properly 
connected by an external circuit, there is no manifestation 
of emf. The action is similar to placing fuel in a furnace 
and not applying a match. The heat generating forces are 
Like- 


wise in a secondary cell, the necessary elements are there 


there but have no power of ignition in themselves. 


but there is no existing chemical relation between them to 
They will remain inactive un- 
There is this 


difference between their action and that of the furnace: 


cause combustion or action. 
til certain means of ignition are applied. 


A single match ignites the fuel in a furnace and combus- 
tion continues until the fuel is exhausted. The force or 
energy applied to set up the combustive action of a sec- 
ondary cell, must be applied continuously, if a continuous 
action to generate emf. is desired. The moment the ignit- 
ing energy is removed, the internal action dies gradually 
as in the case of closing the drafts of a furnace or stove. 
During the period of action, the zinc plate is being con- 
sumed as in the primary cell, but when an external circuit 
Dur- 
ing the process of accumulating emf., decomposition has 


is connected to the cell, a peculiar action takes place. 
taken place. Then during the process of expending the 
emf. thus accumulated, a restorative process occurs aid 
the elements resume their normal condition to a certain 
degree. Thus when the accumulated energy is exhausted, 
the elements may again be submitted to the accumulating 
process or fresh ignition. 

49. Differences in operation. The differences in the process 
or “method of operation of the two types of cells should 
be called to mind. In the case of the primary cell, the 
emf. is the result of the chemical relation of the elements 
and their action one upon the other. In the secondary cell 
it is evident that this chemical relation does not naturally 
exist between the elements. It is brought about by the ap- 
plication of energy in the form of electrical current. In 
other words, the secondary cell is made a part of a sec- 
ondary circuit as shown in Fig. 10-B. 

Current is forced into the cell from a generating ma- 
chine and the result is that the plates of the cell become 
charged and will respond to a discharge of emf. in pro- 
This charge is retained after the 
The decom- 


position of the elements is not so rapid as in the primary 


portion to their surfaces. 
current has ceased to flow from the machine. 
cell. Decomposition of the elements takes place, however, 
and the elements will eventually refuse to respond to the 
charging current. 

It is worthy of mention that there is one common e'ec- 
ment in both types of batteries, and that is zinc. There are 
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so many elements which respond to either primary or sec- 
ondary usage that a treatment of them is thought desirable 
under a separate topic. 

A secondary battery is, therefore, one dependent for its 
exertion of emf. upon electrical eneregy applied over a cir- 
cuit of which the battery is a part. 

50. Forms of battery elements. Battery may be composed 
Various combinations possess the 
quality of action or reaction in different degrees. All are 
The solid 


elements are made up in various forms suitable for use in 


of a variety of elements. 
constructed with both solid and liquid elements. 


the particular container which they are to serve, the chief 
essential being to have the surface exposed to the action 
of the fluid element, as great as possible and still possess 
stability. For instance, if zinc is immersed in the solution 
in the form of thin plates, its consumption would be rapid 
because of the area of surface exposed to the action of the 
liquid. It would not be consumed evenly, however, and 
would soon disintegrate and break to pieces because of its 
lack of cohesion. 
of a bar or rod, would withstand the attacks of the fluid 
element much longer and thus prolong the action of the cell. 


The same quantity of zinc, in the form 


‘ 


Perhaps the best illustration of the principle is in the “crow- 


foot” type of zinc, Fig. 11. Here the maximum quantity of 
metal and maximum exposure of surface are combined in a 
most stable form. 

As the other element, of whatever material used, assists 
in the activity of the cell in proportion to its exposed sur- 
face, that surface must be in direct proportion to the ex- 
posed surface of the zinc to obtain the most economical re- 
sults. However, as it is not consumed, but loses its effec- 


tiveness through other means, its stability is not a matter 

















Fig. 11. A Stable Form of Battery Zinc—the Crowfoct Type. 


of great moment. For instance, in the combination where 
the crow-foot type-of zinc is used, the copper is usually in 
the form of a thin plate approximately a foot long and two 
or three inches wide. This is rolled into a coil small enough 


to allow it to be placed on edge inside and at the bottom 
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From it a wire leads to a point 


of the jar or container. 


above the top of the container. 

The metallic or congealed elements of a battery cell are 
immersed in, and consequently surrounded by a liquid ele- 
ment called electrolyte. This is true of both primary and 
The electrolyte affords the means by which 


It is 


secondary cells. 
the active relation of the plates is made manifest. 
the medium by which the potential chemical energy of one 
plate combines with that of the other in the development 
of electrical energy. 

Inasmuch as it is not necessary to confine the construc- 
tion of battery plates, or the solid elements, to two par- 
ticular substances, such as copper and zinc, neither is it 
necessary to use a certain fluid or acid for the liquid com- 
ponent or electrolyte. It is essential only to employ two 


congealed or solid elements in combination with a fluid 
which will attack one and be repulsed by the other to a 
large or absolute degree. Thus we find that sulphuric acid 
disintegrates or burns zinc but does not so attack copper 
or carbon. Numerous other combinations of elements can 
be formed which produce the same result. Their use is de- 
termined from the point of view of economy in the produc- 
tion of a given electrical value in quantity or current. This, 
of course, involves the cost, strength in potential energy, 
and life of the consumed plate in varying aciduous liquids, 
as well as the life and cost of the fluid element used. 

The variation in potential or voltage is not so great be- 
tween different combinations as in the amount of current 
produced or the value in ampere-hours. 

51. Battery metals and electrolyte. The metals which are 
adaptable for use in batteries are: 

Zinc, tin, cadmium, antimony, lead, bismuth, iron, 
copper, nickel, silver, gold, platinum and carbon. 
For electrolyte, or the fluid element the most commonly 

used are the following: 
Potassium hydrate (caustic potash), sulphuric acid 
(sulphur, oxygen and water), potassium sulphide 
(sulphur and potash), hydrochloric acid (hydrogen 
and chlorine). 

From the progress thus far made in the field of discovery, 
experiments having been carried on exhaustively for more 
than a decade past, the most suitable metallic elements for 
plate construction are zinc and copper or carbon. 

Different dilute solutions of electrolyte are used for pri- 
mary cells, but for secondary batteries dilute sulphuric acid 
has been generally adopted as the most economic, satisfac- 
tory and practical medium. 

Practical and theoretical details of the use of batteries, 
their value potential strength, care and arrangement will 
be discussed in order when the application of the princi- 
ples of telephony is taken up. Thus far it is only desirous 
to impress the thought that batteries, either primary or sec- 
ondary, are the source from which the energy utilized in 
telephony, is derived. 

52. Two forms of current. 


Whether it is following a defined path or 


As defined, current is elec- 
tricity in motion. 
conductor, or whether it is a discharge from the clouds in 


the form of lightning, the term “current” applies. As pre- 
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viously shown, there are two qualities of electricity, positive 


and negative. Likewise then there must be a distinction 


in current. While positive and negative are terms applica- 
ble to this distinction, there is still another important classi- 
cation. 

If we have current which flows persistently in one direc- 


tion, it is called “direct” current. By referring to Fig. 10-A, 
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Fig. 12. 


this statement can be readily comprehended. Presuming 
the contact at the key is made permanent, current will flow 
from one plate of the cell to the other continuously, and its 
There is no word more applicable 
Di- 


rect current, therefore, alludes to a current which flows un- 


polarity will not change. 
to this condition than the term selected, i. e., direct. 
interruptedly in one direction without change of polarity. 

Presuming now we change the condition of the circuit 
by opening and closing the key contact at intervals. Here 
is brought about a distinct interruption to the current flow 
and thus, it is stated, we have an interrupted current which 
is also called pulsating. Interrupted and pulsating currents 
are one and the same. Each impulse of an interrupted cur- 
rent is of the same polarity as the previous impulse. In- 
terrupted is a sufficiently expressive term; “pulsating” is 
also applicable to the conditions involved, and was doubt- 
less derived by the similarity of the action to the pulse or 
throb caused by the heating of the heart. 

Direct current or interrupted current may be either pos- 
itive or negative, dependent upon the arrangement of the 
circuit. But it is either one or the other, as is determined 
by the polarity of the motion or flow. 

There is still another condition which can be made ef- 
fective; that is to interrupt the current in such a manner 
as to reverse each alternate impulse. In some of the oper- 
ations in telephone practice, this is desirable; in fact, as 
will be shown, it is essential in the process of conversation. 
It is also applicable to ringing or signaling on certain 
classes of lines. By this method the direction of the cur- 
rent is changed at regular intervals; for instance, an im- 
pulse of negative polarity following an impulse of positive 
and so on. This result is accomplished either over what is 
termed a closed circuit, the alternations of current being 
caused by the action of a machine or generator, or over an 
open circuit, the alternations being caused by a device or 
machine introduced into the circuit. This device opens and 
closes the circuit in such a manner that the direction of 
the current is changed alternately at intervals as desired. 
It is called a pole changer. 

Current of this nature is called “alternating,” and should 


In pulsating current the 


not be confused with pulsating. 
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direction of flow is the same in every impulse, while in the 
case of alternating current, as the word implies, each alter- 
nate impulse is of the opposite polarity or in the opposite 
direction. 

53. The 
In its physical aspect a cell of battery, as has been outlined, 


physical or mechanical arrangement of cells. 


consists of four parts: The vessel or container, two solid 
or cohesive elements and a fluid element. Their arrange- 
ment is simple, yet worthy of consideration in detail. 

The container may be either a conductor or non-conduc- 
tor. As an illustration, a vitriol battery is usually placed in 
a glass or porcelain jar, as is the common door bell va- 
riety of sal-ammoniac. The common dry cell is enveloped 
in a casing of zinc, which is one of its active elements. The 
sulphuric or chloride container is of pure lead, which is a 
conductor of low resistance. The substance selected for 
this purpose must be proof against leakage. The nature of 
the fluid element, or electrolyte, is such that it attacks and 


penetrates many common substances that otherwise might 
be adaptable for the purpose. 


In instances where a non-conductor is used, the jar an- 
It not only forms a container, but 
It is 


swers a double purpose. 
is used as a support for the active or zinc element. 
a necessary requirement that the two solid elements must 
not come into contact at a point below the surface of the 
electrolyte. Even though these elements might rest on the 
bottom of the jar without a contact being formed between 
them, particles constantly being torn from the zinc, soon 
form a coating over the jar bottom and, retaining their con- 
ductivity, form a direct circuit ketween the two elements. 

Another feature worthy of mention, is that the field of 
action of the electrolyte is the surface of the zinc exposed 
to attack. If the zinc rested on the bottom of the jar, the 
particles would gradually form a protection against the ac- 
tion of the electrolyte by covering a part of the exposed 
surface. This also applies to the other solid element. Its 
surfaces, too, must be exposed to the electrolyte, therefore 
the solid elements are suspended in the electrolyte. For 
this purpose the upper rim of the jar is used. 

Where a conductor is used, the same rule applies as to 
suspending the elements in the electrolyte, but they must 
also be kept free from contact with the sides of the con- 
tainer. In such instances they are supported by glass plates 
conveniently arranged. 

There must always be an equal number of plates of each 
solid element introduced in a cell. With the exception of 
the first and last (Fig. 10-B), they are connected in pairs or 
couples. The connection must be made above the surface 
of the electrolyte. Any number of plates can thus be used 
in a single cell which has the effect of increasing the amount 
of current the cell will supply. This is comparative to the 
generation of heat. The same relation exists between a 
furnace where provision is made for a large supply of fuel. 
The 


more plates of zinc introduced into a cell, the greater the 


and a small one where the supply of fuel is limited. 


supply of fuel, so to speak, and thus a larger amount of cur- 
rent will be generated. 

As previously stated, the pressure or voltage of a cell 
will remain unchanged. To increase it a separate combi- 
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In other words, ad- 


nation of elements must be provided. 


ditional cells increase the voltage. Fig. 12 is designed to 


illustrate this theory. In this instance we have six sets of 
plates, five of each nature. By connecting them in the form 
of a single cell, we have a fixed voltage. Also a certain 
current value in ampere-hours. By introducing in the cell 
a partition, A, we double our voltage, having obtained two 
cells. While the actual quantity of current the two cells 


will produce, remains unchanged owing to the fact that the 
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potential energy in the elements is unchanged, the value 


expressed in ampere-hours—that is the time which will 


elapse to exhaust the current flow—will be reduced because 
of the increased pressure of voltage. There is no plausible 
explanation for this peculiar phenomenon, as it may be 
safely termed. The partition introduced divides only the 


electrolyte into separate units. The plates remain con- 


nected as before, but the result is unvarying and has thus 


far defied experimental efforts. (To be Continued) 


Salubriousness 


Some Need of It—Our Economic Fitness 


By J. C. 


I heard a fine lecture last week. It reminded me greatly 
of the telephone situation—at least of one of its needs—espe- 
cially when it came to the thoughts of some of our disagree- 
ments and the hard feelings expressed. 

My thought was that telephone men must have a sense of 
humor, some salubriousness, and a little more charity. 


John Kendrick Bangs was once billed to speak at Belling- 
ham, Wash. His topic was “Celebrities I have met.” 

It seems that Mr. Bangs, being a great literary man, and 
also editor of Harper's Weekly, had the fortune of being on 
every reception committee ever appointed in New 
York—especially on those committees appointed to meet liter- 
ary geniuses, such as Kipling, Doyle and others. 


almost 


Anyway, when Mr. Bangs reached the little city of Bell- 
ingham, he received the surprise of his life. Under his pho- 
tograph, the printer had gotten in his deadly work. Mr. 


Bangs had a new lecture. The printer had it entitled, “Salu- 
brities I have met.” 

When Mr. Bangs met the committee, he was told that it 
was dangerous to lecture on any other topic than the one ad- 
vertised. Hence his famous lecture on ‘“Salubrities I have 
met.” 


A salubrity is a celebrity who has a sense of humor; who 
is somewhat human, and who feels more or less humble in- 
stead of haughty. 

It seems that Mr. Bangs was on a committee to meet Wins- 
ton Churchill, the monocled Britisher—cold as ice in and 
out. After Churchill had met each one of the committee, 
he turned his back and looked at the pictures. Nothing could 
banish the chill of the austere presence of this man—and he 





was simply a celebrity. 


Charles Dickens showed this same tendency. At Louis- 
ville, the landlord of the hotel was on the reception commit- 
tee. He was appointed chairman by the mayor, empowered 


to hand the keys of the city to the great English novelist. 

Yo their horror, Dickens responded: “Landlord, when I 
want you, I will send for you.” 

History says the landlord answered by kicking Dickens out 
of the hotel. 

dickens was a celebrity. 

Conan Doyle, invited to Mr. Bangs’ house, seemed very stiff 
an’ formal, and Mr. Bangs was visibly and greatly em- 
barrassed. While the great Englishman was sitting grandly 
by the window, looking out upon the Hudson River, waiting 
for the embarrassed Mr. Bangs to break the ice, a very funny 
thing happened. 

Mr. Bangs’ boy, eleven years old, not at all impressed by 


Kelsey 


celebrity, came up quietly behind and struck the celebrated 
Mr. Doyle over the head with a pair of wet mittens. In- 
stantly was a battle, the 
author and the eleven-year-old boy. 


there great six-foot-four 

They rolled over and over on the floor in a contest for the 
wet mittens. Finally the author of Sherlock Holmes emerged, 
flushed with victory and ruffled from hair to shoes. 

He was human, he had a sense of humor, he could give and 
take. He was a solubrity. 

— 

Mr. Bangs went on and called attention to the salubrious- 
ness of Mark Twain, and numerous other really great mien. 
3ut you get the idea anyway. 

I got this idea as I read the account of the testimony of 
J. P. Morgan and young Rockefeller before the Federal In- 
dustrial Commission in New York. 
—the other really seems to be a salubrity. 

Both are sons of great men, men who have deeply im- 
pressed the world, yet they will not live in history any longer 
than you and I. We can all have that much satisfaction, at 


One is merely a celebrity 


least. 
Mr. Morgan is a celebrity only—unless he was joking. His 
testimony astonished me. It almost sounded like the inno- 


cent French princess who suggested that the hungry men eat 
cake instead of pie. 

It is more in sorrow than in anger that I want to show 
how little he apparently sees or feels of the world. He seemed 
to take up the cry of Cain that he was not his brother’s keeper. 

He surely missed an opportunity to show the American 
public that he is a real man, and not merely heir at large to 
a great man’s estate. J. P. Morgan, his father, was a salubrity. 
He had a sense of humor and an insight into character. He 
never would have made such fatal admissions. 


Here are some of his statements—I hope they are garbled 
and are not true: 

“Directors have no responsibility for labor conditions.” 

“T do not know whether $10 a week is sufficient for a man, 
but if that is all he gets, and he takes it, I should say it is 
enough.” 

“T have no opinion as to the age and conditions under 
which children should be employed.” 

“T have never thought of the length of a day a child should 
work.” 

“T have no opinion on child labor, shorter working hours, 
increased pay and improved conditions.” 








Here is a good chance for a parlor socialist to deliver a 
lecture. 
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It strikes me that there must be a mistake. No man, using 
millions of money, employing labor by the regiment, can deny 
a fearful responsibility. His own life, his property, and every- 
thing he represents depends upon the peace and contentment 
of the men and women striving in the ranks of labor. 

The testimony sounds painfully like what the French noble- 
man might have testified to, before Madame Defarge knitted 
his name into that fatal fabric—that death sentence which 
came to so many men who did not care as to what ages and 
conditions children worked under. 

It pains me to realize that J. P. Morgan is merely a celeb- 
rity. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., followed, the heir to the oil millions 
testifying as follows: 

“Combinations of capital are sometimes conducted in dis- 
regard to both labor and public. Such combinations cannot 
be too strongly dealt with.” 

“The prime consideration of industry should be the well 
being of the men and women engaged in it.” 

“I should consider myself unfit to serve as a director if I 
were not capable of being fair on all questions of labor.” 

“Tf an official of a corporation should be found to maintain 
improper labor conditions, we should change the conditions 
or the official.” 


In great contrast shines the heir to the Rockefellers. He 
is not only a celebrity, but he is a salubrity also. Whether 
or not he means what he says, it matters not. 

He shows that he has a salubrious nature, not a hard, dry 
one, but a moist one, upon which things of earth will survive 
and thrive. 

We all feel strongly about child labor. No one wants his 
child to work all day long on a shuttle or loom, and then 
drop into an unkept bed still warm from the body of another 

It is everybody’s business, every one is responsible for this 
child, on the way to the mill to take his or her place. 
atrocious condition. 


This story is not a criticism of any one. Each man can do 
as he pleases, but the story makes a contrast simply for the 
purpose of showing what salubriousness means. 

In our telephone life, as we meet the various problems 
arising from so many different conditions, we lack the sense 
of humor, a touch of salubriousness, and withdraw into our 
shells. If our association does not suit us, we refuse to sup- 
port it, and if a magazine happens to say something not in 
harmony with every one of ten thousand tunes, we cancel our 
subscription. 

We are too prone to be dry and hard and live in a desert 
where nothing grows, and where no heart beats exist, except 
to keep a physical body alive. 


Let telephone men be salubrities—not mere celebrities. Let 
them go down on the floor and wrestle with the boy, rather 
than always to hand out a high hand shake, and look at the 
pictures. 

Let telephone men wax warm and moist so that great things 
within our reach may properly thrive. No business requires 
a greater sense of humor, more salubriousness, and greater 
courage. 


I often wonder what our far away friends think of us. Our 
readers live also in Japan and Australia. No country seems 
to be without TeLepHony. It must be terribly difficult for 
them to understand the mazes of our localized telephone life. 

We reflect news from the standpoint of Independent teleph- 
ony—a condition which has no parallel elsewhere on the globe. 
And we really view things from the standpoint of things local- 
ized in and about Chicago. Yet Chicago is the most unwel- 
come place in the world for Independent telephony. 
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We have never found much salubriousness among Chicago’s 
financial celebrities. Many, many telephone men have wasted 
railroad fare and shoe leather trying to interest these celebri- 
ties. 

About all they ever got was a salubrious answer. But after 
all, the trips have not been wasted. So many investments of 
Chicago people have not been salubrious, so there is a chance 
for the telephone yet. 


The hardest thing for the financial man to believe in is the 
economic strength of the Independent telephone situation. On 
the fact of it, it seems ridiculous for a group of men about 
the country, in several thousand telephone systems, to contest 
with a great organization with millions of dollars behind it. 

It looks to the financial mind that the straggling telephone 
systems would be assaulted one at a time. The casual ob- 
server, in reading about the new toll line from New York 
to San Francisco, looks with contempt upon a small telephone 
company with its local lines. 


There is an economic fitness which the casual financial celeb- 
rity overlooks. Independent telephony really has a place in 
the sun. We do not have to fight for it. We already have it. 
We have a place in the sun because we are able to conduct 
telephone matters successfully in what might be called waste 
places. 

Anyone can survive in fat places, or where the picking is 
good and easy, but no great universal telephone system can 
afford to maintain service in a small community, which can- 
not appreciate what is offered, and what it is expected to pay 
for. 


This is our salubrious position. No telephone company can 
go on forever at a loss. The great universal system may go 
on for a time serving a part of the population at a loss, but 
there is an end—a necessary end—for capital does not enjoy 
shedding its own life blood. 

If the patrons will not, or cannot afford to pay for univer- 
sal service, then such a service must abdicate in favor of a 
local service. The universal service will withdraw from its 
losing localities and connect with the profitable and succeed- 
ing conditions. 

It is not only the Bell’s problem, but our own problem as 
well. To eliminate losses or red ink from our books is our 
greatest need. Red ink is the economic test. 

If two telephone companies in one community have no red 
ink—in other words, if both make money—then both com- 
panies have economic fitness, and should and will possibly con- 
tinue. But if one company is operating at a loss, it has no 
economic justification and must, owing to inevitable laws, be 
wiped out. 

Our opinions do not matter. A public utility condition can 
only be judged by what the public is willing to pay for it— 
just as a man’s religion is only as good as he is willing to 
pay for it. 


If the public selects one of two telephone companies as its 
choice, then the other has no choice but to face about and 
meet the conditions. One must buy or sell. There must be 
localities in our country where at least one million telephones 
actually lose money to the owners. 

It is safe to say that there are two million telephones which 
must be bought or sold before the law of red ink, or sur- 
vival, must be satisfied. 

It requires no prophet to say that no government, nor law, 
nor commission can stem the economic tide which demands 
a shifting of nearly two hundred million dollars of telephone 


property. 


The Bell company earns $30 rental on every telephone it 
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has. You can realize that there are countless telephones 
which earn $50, $100, or even more. 

Some companies where competition has not made havoc still 
earn and should earn as high as $45 on an average. It is not 
unreasonable to say that there are communities which only 
pay $10, $15 or $18 for universal service. 

It costs $20 to operate a universal telephone—and this is no 
extravagant figure either. This does not contemplate inter- 
est or dividends, which are as honestly earned as the actual 
expenses. 


To my mind, a million telephones could be removed from 
the Bell telephone company and transferred to local com- 
panies. The loss of that load would mean profit to the Bell 
and, best of all, to the local companies which could take over 
the property, and which would be better enabled to make im- 
provements, additions and other purchases. 

This applies equally to our Independent companies which 
maintain properties that cause them losses each year. What- 
ever you say, or any one else says, the greatest economic sin 
is a loss. 


This doctrine may offend some of my readers. I ask you 
to contemplate it with some salubriousness—with some sense 
of humor as well as thoughtfulness. 

Do not dry up every vein of sentiment or common sense. 
Do not claim that you have no responsibility for your line- 
man, operator, or neighbor—especially our neighbor, the one 
who has caused more apprehension than all of our other prob- 
lems. 

Look upon your neighbor with more charity. Put yourself 
in his boots. Give and take with him, and join the ranks 
of American solubrities. 

MORAL: Be a celebrity with salubrity. 





Meeting of Railway Telegraph Superintendents in Chicago. 

The regular meeting of the western division of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents will be held in 
the East Room of the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on March 
17 and 18. One session will be held on each of the two 
days, each meeting beginning at 10 a. m. and ending at 1 
p. m. The members will thus be given the opportunity to 
visit the annual exhibition of the National Railway Appli- 
ance Association, which is to be held in the Coliseum and 
the First Regiment Armory in Chicago, March 15 to 19, in 
the afternoons. 

A paper on “Pole and Wire Maintenance” will be pre- 
sented by E. H. Ward, of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. While an old one, this subject is always interesting, and 
it is believed that a large amount of benefit will be derived 
from a further consideration of it. 

“Modern Testing Facilities and Their Relation to Railway 
Wire Plant Efficiency” will be discussed in a paper by W. 
Roger, telegraph engineer for the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co. In his paper Mr. Roger describes the latest wire test- 
ing facilities desirable for the use of a wire chief on a rail- 
road, which should be a subject of interest to all members 
of the association. 

“Shall Inside Maintenance Be Handled by Linemen or 
Special Equipment Men?” is the title of a paper to be pre- 
sented by L. M. Jones, superintendent of telegraphs, of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. While this 
topic has been freely discussed at previous meetings, it is 
one on which there is still a considerable difference of opin- 
ion, and which it is believed can be further discussed with 
profit at this time, in order to arrive as far as possible at a 
logical conclusion as to the proper organization necessary 
to maintain telegraph and telephone equipment on a rail- 
road. 

Opportunity will be given to bring up other subjects c 
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general interest for discussion, and also to hold an executive 
scssion, if it is deemed necessary. 

It is believed that the subjects outlined will prove at- 
tractive, and, considering the excellent opportunity afforded 
to visit the exhibits at the Coliseum, a large attendance will 
be assured. 


Employes of Petroleum Telephone Co. May Purchase Stock. 
William S. Paca, general manager of the Petroleum Tele- 
phone Co., of Oil City, Penna., has sent out letters to the em- 
ployes of the company advising that the directors have adopt- 
ed a plan that will permit any employe to become a stockhold- 
er in the company upon terms that will te within the means 
of those who may desire to avail themselves of the offer. 

The common stock of the company has a par value of $25 
per share and has been paying semi-annual dividends at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum for several years. 

The company states, emphatically, that no employe is ex- 
pected to accept this offer unless he so desires and that no 
employe will be permitted, under this plan, to subscribe for 
more than one share of stock for each $100 of yearly salary, 
the intent being to prevent employes from subscribing for 
more shares than they are able to carry. 

The subscription plan is as follows: Upon payment of 
$1.95 on account of each share subscribed for, a certificate 
will be issued in the name of the employe making the sub- 
scription and the shares of stock will be entitled to any 
dividends that may be declared, the same as if full payment 
had been made. The certificate, after having been endorsed 
by the employe, together with any dividends that may be de- 
clared, will be held by the company as collateral security for 
the payment of the balance of the purchase price, the balance 
to be paid on the basis of $1.50 per month per share. 

Presuming that 7 per cent. dividends are paid, a subscrip- 
tion for one share at $25, par value, would work out as fol- 
lows: 








REE RN Foose 5 5a oa ch emdawaniey se $ 1.95 
14 monthly payments at $1.50 each........... 21.00 
Interest on $25 at 7 per cent. for 14 months... 2.05 

$25.00 


When the installments, plus any dividends earned, equal 
the amount subscribed for, the certificate will be delivered to 
the owner. This plan is intended to give employes the ad- 
vantage of purchasing stock by deferred payments, and of 
having such stock become immediately entitled to any divi- 
dends that may be declared. 

If any employe should desire to cancel a subscription before 
the full amount is paid in, the actual amount that may have 
been paid in, up to the time of cancellation, will be returned 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 





Independent Convention to Be Held in San Francisco. 

In TELEPHONY’s report of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion of the Independent Telephone Association of America, 
the resolution referring to the invitation of Mr. Hatfield, of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to visit the exposition in 
San Francisco, and to hold a special session there in the 
fall, was omitted. 

Pursuant to the resolution recommending that a conven- 
tion be held during 1915 at San Francisco, in connection 
with the Exposition, the board of directors has appointed a 
committee on arrangements, consisting of W. S. Vivian, 
Chicago; W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala., and H. L. Beyer, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

The convention will start on Monday, October 25. A 
special train is being arranged for, which will probably 
leave Chicago on Thursday night, October 21. Full an- 
nouncements as to transportation rates and hotel accommoda- 
tions will be made at a later date. 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 


Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Telephone Investigation to Be Made in Massachusetts. 

An investigation of the rates of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Massachusetts, also of the finan- 
cial arrangements between the company and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been ordered by the house 
of representatives. 

The probe order was put through the house over the head 
of the rules committee, which reported against it. 

This order directs the public service commission to make 
the investigation and to report to the house on or before 
March 15. It thus does not have to be concurred in by the 
senate, and goes into effect at once. 

The order, among other things, asks the commission to 
secure information as to what connection the New England 
and A. T. & T. companies now have with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. Respecting the rates probe asked 
for, it does not ask the public service commission to deter- 
mine what rates telephone subscribers should pay to tele- 
phone companies or to fix proper rates. It simply asks 
the public service commission to find out upon what basis 
the company arrives at the conclusions upon which it fixes 
the present rates. It thus really provides only for a pre- 
liminary investigation. 





Hearings in New York Telephone Rate Case. 

Union N. Bethell, president of the New York Telephone 
Co., was a witness before the New York Public Service Com- 
mission at its hearings in connection with the appraisal of 
the company’s properties. He argued against a flat rate in 
New York City, asserting that if it were put in effect it 
would necessitate the raising of rates to meet the loss en- 
countered. He further declared that it would stifle develop- 
ment, reduce the number of subscribers and create the most 
unsatisfactory condition both for the company and for the 
public. He said the public would not tolerate such a radical 
change, which, in his opinion, would be in the nature of a 
revolution. He believed the plan to be “impracticable and 
impossible.” 

Mr. Bethell was closely examined by M. H. Winkler, rep- 

resenting the taxpayers’ organizations which brought the or- 
iginal complaint against the rates of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. The telephone official said that the greatest 
period of the company’s building operations had been dur- 
ing the past year. 
. “Since then,” he continued, “we have cut our construction 
program 50 per cent., and much of the unemployment in this 
city today is due to the change of program by most of the 
large public corporations. It is due to what I should call 
the tax on business—in other words, some of the big cor- 
porations have reached the limit of expansion.” 

Mr. Bethell defended the financial affairs of the company. 
He said that a telephone company should earn not less than 
8 per cent. “If a public service corporation is pushed down 
to the point of confiscation,” he said, “it will injure the serv- 
ice because of the lack of reserve strength. New York City 
owes its excellent service to this fact. A public utility of 
this sort should be able to earn 10 per cent.” 

Mr. Bethell said the effect of the war could be traced in 
the company’s present condition. He said the normal in- 


crease of traffic for the company was 8 per cent. a year but 
since the war began, the increase has stopped, leaving the 
business the same now as at this time last year. He stated 
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that the company had left telephones in brokerage offices 
during the period the New York Stock Exchange was closed, 
although receiving no returns on them and that it supplied 
free telephones to the Belgian relief agencies in the city. 

In the city, he said, traffic has increased in some sections 
and decreased in others; that the telephone business has 
continued normal in the Northwest, has fallen off about 10 
per cent. in the Rocky Mountain district, has fallen between 
80 and 90 per cent. below normal in the South and about 10 
per cent. on the Eastern seaboard. 

The witness stated that on December 31, 1914, there were 
562,552 telephone stations in New York City. The 
ating revenues for 1914 were $27,884,218; operating ex- 
penses, $15,708,669; operating income, $10,567,710, and net 
income, $9,381,320. Regarding the merging of the various 
telephone companies in New York state with the New 
York Telephone Co. in 1909, Mr. Bethell stated that the 
capital stock of the merged companies was $94,522,600 and 
that following consolidation the capital was given as $125,- 
000,000. The $30,000,000 excess, Mr. Bethell said, was more 
than represented by the reduction made in notes and other 
obligations outstanding. 

Andrew Sangster, associated with Professor Edward W. 
Bemis, who investigating telephone rates in New York for 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee, was a witness 
before the committee. Among other things he testified that 
a reduction of $3,000,000 annually could be made in tele- 
phone rates paid by residents of New York City and the 
New York Telephone Co. still earn a profit of 8 per cent. 
on its investment. According to him this would not in- 
volve an increase in rates up state, which rates, he believed 
to be reasonably low. 

He stated that the New York Telephone Co. retains 23.68 
per cent. of its total long distance toll revenues, the balance 
going to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in addi- 
tion to 4% per cent. for the use of telephone equipment. Mr. 
Sangster submitted figures showing that the total value of 
plant and equipment of the company on October 31, 1914, 
was $66,827,706, while the income for the city for the year 
ended December 31, 1914, was $9,381,320. Estimating the 
company’s investment at $65,000,000, the witness showed 
that the income for the year was $4,196,984 greater than an 
8 per cent. return on the total investment and $4,550,000 in 
excess of a return of 7 per cent. 

To establish an 8 per cent. return by cutting down the 
exchange revenues exclusively, a reduction of 17.7 per cent 
would have to be made, according to Mr. Sangster. Simi- 
larly a reduction of 14.5 per cent. in the exchange tolls 
would have to be made, or a reduction in exchange reve- 
nues and exchange tolls of 16.1 per cent. 

J. L. Swayze, counsel for the telephone company, put into 
the record the statement that the total net income fron 
plant and equipment in the entire state in 1914 was $10- 
950,000; that the value of the company’s plant and servic 
was $142,000,000 showing that net earnings were 8.36 p¢ 
cent. He denied the correctness of the statement submitt: 
te the public service commission showing a net income ©: 
$11,000,000 for New York City alone, stating that it wa 
merely a guess. He said it should be no more than half th 
figure. He said he would endeavor to show that $13,000,00 
which Mr. Sangster asserted the company should set asi: 
for depreciation of all its property in the state, was not 
proper estimate. Senator Foley, chairman of the comm: 


oper- 
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tee, stated that the committee contended that the company 
set aside too much each year for depreciation. 

Professor Bemis will prepare a tentative schedule for 
lower telephone rates in New York City which will prob- 
ably call for a flat five-cent inter-zone rate and a maximum 
charge of five cents a call for subscribers. Mr. Swayze 
promised to give Mr. Bemis access to the New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s books that show the various classes of revenue 
derived from different forms of contracts and other data 
bearing on the number of stations, which material, it was 
stated, was necessary in determining the proposed schedule. 
Mr. Sangster testified that every facility had been given the 
investigators by the company. Mr. Swayze stated that the 
whole proceeding had cost the company $500,000 already and 
had held up development in the state. 

Gordon Reel. formerly chief engineer of the Kinloch Long 
Distance Telephone Co. of St. Louis, Mo., who has been re- 
tained as telephone engineer by the legislative committee, 
was a witness before the committee. He traced the history 
of the New York Telephone Co. A report based on figures 
supplied by all companies was introduced showing that there 
were 1,578 different telephone companies in New York state 
with a total authorized capital of $637,587,602, of which $387,- 
443,222 has been issued. The report shows that of these 
companies 647 are virtually under Bell control through 
traffic agreements. A large number of the others are very 
small companies serving a small number of farmers. It was 
shown that the 647 maintained 37,327 trunk lines and 97,258 
stations. 





National Society for Government Ownership Organized. 
Congressman David J. Lewis, of Maryland, author of a bill 
providing for government acquisition of all telephone proper- 
ties, spoke before the Chicago City Club at luncheon the early 
part of this week on the subject of government ownership. 

In the evening of the same day he addressed a mass meet- 
ing in the Orchestra Hall, Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Penny Telephone League, on the same subject. Following 
his talk, a national organization for government ownership of 
telephone and telegraph systems was formed. The resolution 
providing for the new society also included that the organiza- 
tion shall work for a minimum wage of $80 a month for em- 
ployes of the national telephone company-to-be. Miss Harriet 
Vittum will be temporary chairman of the new organization. 





-* 


Indiana Farmers Mutual to Have Toll Connections. 

Judge Drake, in the Lagrange (Ind.) circuit court, re- 
cently rendered his decision in the matter of the Home 
Telephone Co., of Lagrange, vs. the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Lagrange, the Bell and the Home companies 
of Fort Wayne, and the Indiana Public Utilities Commission. 
Tis decision sustains the demurrers filed at the last term of 
court, the matter having been argued at that time. 

The case was the outgrowth of a petition filed several 
months ago by the Farmers company asking the public 
utilities commission to grant it long distance service with 
the Bell and Home lines, the decision having been in favor 

the petition. Later the Home company of Lagrange 
county took an appeal to the circuit court of Lagrange. 
Yhis will finally dispose of the matter unless the plaintiff 
‘ecides to appeal the case. 


Merger of Telephone Interests at Ida Grove, Iowa. 

The Ida County Telephone Co. has announced the com- 
pletion of negotiations for the consolidation of the telephone 
interests in Ida Grove, Iowa, under the name and ownership 
of the Ida County Telephone Co. The Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. was purchased for a consideration of $8,000 and the 
interests of the Iowa (Bell) Telephone Co., for half the sum. 
The consolidation is to take effect March 1. After the merger 
of the three plants the Ida County company will have nearly 
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1,000 subscribers. They will have access to the long distance 
service of the Bell company, provision having been made for 
toll connections on the board of the consolidated company, The 
officers of the Ida County company will be as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. E. Conn; vice-president, S. M. Corrie; secretary, E. G. 
B. S. Noble; superintendent, Edward 


Bowman; treasurer, 


Moorehead. 





Supreme Court Sustains Order Against Kansas Company. 

That a commercial telephone company cannot maintain 
an injunction against a mutual company simply on the 
ground that the latter has not obtained a license from the 
public utilities commission, was affirmed by the supreme 
court in upholding the decision of the Cherokee district 
court against the Baxter Telephone Co., of Baxter Springs, 
Kans. The application was made for an injunction to pre- 
vent the Cherokee County Mutual Telephone Co. from using 
the streets and alleys under a franchise granted by the city 
of Baxter Springs. 

The court pointed out that while the attorney 
might bring action against the mutual company if it engaged 
in general business without authority of the utilities com- 
mission, the Baxter Telephone Co. had no more rights than 
did a private citizen, and could not institute such an action. 


general 





Bills Requiring Interchange of Service in Minnesota. 

Telephone service between the twin cities, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, without extra tolls and complete interchange of busi- 
ness between competing telephone companies are required in 
bill introduced in the Minnesota senate by U. S. Dwinnell, of 
Minneapolis, and J. F. Andrews, of Mankato. It is offered as 
a substitute for the Minnette-Holmberg bill now pending in 
both houses, which only requires connection between toll lines. 

Another telephone bill has been introduced by James A. Car- 
ley. It vests the control of rates, the issuance of indeterminate 
permits to do business and the supervision of installation with 
the state railroad and warehouse commission. Companies are 
permitted, on surrender of their local franchises, to come un- 
der control of the commission. In the matter of physical con- 
nections between competing lines, it provides that the com- 
panies may ask a “reasonable compensation” therefor and may 
not be forced to make such connections when it will work 
irreparable damage to their equipment. — 

Municipalities are authorized to install telephone plants after 
a referendum vote on the question and to operate them un- 
der the regulations of the commission. 





Michigan Mutual Companies Oppose State Control. 

Representatives of small mutual telephone companies owned 
mostly by farmers and not operated for profit, appeared before 
the house committee on private corporations of the Michigan 
legislature to urge amendment of the act regulating telephone 
companies so as not to include mutual companies. Chairman 
Hemans, of the commission, opposed them, on the ground that 
without such regulation too many such companies would be 
formed, making for duplication of service, which is costly to 
all telephone users and beneficial to none. 





Franchise Ordinance Passed by Tacoma, Wash., Council. 
The Tacoma, Wash., city council recently passed Mayor 
Faweett’s telephone franchise ordinance after incorporating 
into it an amendment that will give the company three years, 
instead of one, to put all central city wires underground. The 
ordinance also provides for a 25 per cent. reduction in busi- 
ness rates and a 33% per cent. reduction in residence rates. 





Wisconsin to Regulate Proximity of Electrical Wires. 

A bill giving the Wisconsin Railroad Commission power to 
regulate the proximity of high tension electric transmission 
lines to the lines of telephone companies has been presented 








to the legislature by Assemblyman A. E. Frederick, of Mon- 
roe county. A number of complaints have come before the 
commission on this subject, and recently three cases brought 
by telephone companies declaring that the proximity of these 
lines caused impairment of the service had to be dismissed be- 
cause of lack of jurisdiction. 


Bell Toll Connection Contract in Western Pennsylvania. 

The exact terms being offered by special agents of the 
Bell telephone company in Western Pennsylvania to Inde- 
pendent telephone companies for privilege of connecting 
with the Bell toll lines are as follows: 

The Bell company is to bring its toll lines to the Inde- 
pendent boards and is to give the Independents a commis- 
sion on outgoing tolls but nothing for switching incoming 
calls. The commission on outgoing messages is to be 60 
per cent. on tolls of 10 cents or less; 40 per cent. on 15-cent 
tolls; 30 per cent. on 20-cent messages; 25 per cent. on 
messages ranging from 25 to 45 cents inclusive; and for 
tolls of 50 cents and over, the percentage obtained by di- 
viding 12 cents by the toll rate for the initial period. 

This works out at 6 cents for tolls of from 10 to 20 cents: 
6% cents for a 25-cent message; 7% cents for a 30-cent toll; 
834 cents for a 35-cent toll; 12 cents for a 50-cent, $1, $2 or 
$3 toll. 

It will be seen that the rate for origination of $1 mes- 
sages and upwards is very low. If the toll were deposited 
at a pay station, there probably would be a loss of 18 cents 
net to the Independent company on a $3 toll, the at- 
tendant’s fee of 10 per cent. being 30 cents and the pay from 
the Bell company only 12 cents. The fact that nothing is 
allowed for switching incoming messages, is thought very 
unfair by the Independents and yet this appears to be as 
fair a contract as has been offered. 

It has a loop-hole in it aptly fashioned for killing off Inde- 
pendent competition in the large towns, the Bell company 
reserving the making of the toll rates altogether to itself. 

The contract is not being received favorably, as the com- 
panies who are in touch with the last report of the joint 
committees of the national telephone associations have been 
led to expect a better contract, if a contract be formulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 








Bill Pronibiting Advance Collections Postponed. 

Senator Ackley’s bill to prohibit the collection of tele- 
phone rentals in advance was reported for indefinite post- 
ponement in Wisconsin legislature and the committee’s 
action ratified. This bill sought to prohibit the collection of 
any rentals in advance by any telephone company in the 
state, regardless of the fact that subscribers might be known 
by the company to be insolvent. 

Senator Ackley appeared before the committee on cor- 
porations of the senate, and declared that by collecting rent- 
als in advance the telephone companies obtained the use of 
many thousands of dollars of subscribers’ money. He said 
that when a man went into a store and bought a suit of 
clothes he paid for it on the spot, because he knew what he 
was .getting, but that a man who had to pay cash down for 
telephone service never knew what kind of service he was 
going to get. He declared that the rule was not uniform 
throughout the state, that in Milwaukee the collections 
were made three months in advance, and that in other cities 
these collections were made only one month in advance. 

F. C. Ellis, of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., Milwaukee, 
appeared in opposition to the bill. He said that by requir- 


ing payment in advance the company knew it would 
not have bad bills to collect. He pointed out that other com- 
panies, such as gas and electric companies, sometimes 


requiring a deposit for the service, and that other com- 
panies cut off the service if the bills were not paid 
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promptly. He cited the recent decision of the Wis- 
consin supreme court, to the effect that a company had the 
right to make reasonable regulations for the conduct of its 
business. He also stated that in the city of Kenosha 
a rule requiring patrons to pay their bills at the office of the 
company, instead of sending out a collector, was held to 
be a reasonable one. He pointed out that the power to 
make reasonable rules regarding the conduct of telephone 
service was vested with the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion, and that this commission should be permitted to re- 
tain this power. J. A. Pratt, of Menomonee Falls, an Inde- 
pendent telephone manager, also spoke in opposition to the 
bill, saying that the railroad commission was now discussing 
with the companies the possibilities of forming rules for 
collection of rentals. 
if ° 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

February: Application filed by the Union Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of San Bernardino, Cal., requesting author- 
ity to issue or hypothecate a sufficient number of its treasury 
bonds to pay for the placing of its aerial wires underground 
in compliance with the ordinance requirements of the cities 
of San Bernardino and Long Beach. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 16: Continued hearing in the case of the city of 
Peoria, Ill., against the Central Union Telephone Co., in which 
the city complained of poor service and excessive rates. The 
company was requested to report at this hearing whether the 
appropriation for improving its system, as agreed to at a previ- 
ous hearing, has been made. 

February 16: Hearing on application of Gillespie Home 
Telephone Co. for authority to change rates in Gillespie, Ill. 

February 16: Hearing on amended application of the Cal- 
houn Telephone Co. for permission to make a sale of its tele- 
phone properties in the villages of Hardin and Batchtown, 
Ill., to T. R. Hancock and Charles McDonald. 

February 16: Hearing in application of the Commercial 
Telephone Co., of Flora, Ill, for permission to increase its 
rates. Some time ago the company arbitrarily raised its rates 
on residence telephones from $1 to $1.50 and business tele- 
phones from $1.50 to $2. A number of citizens protested 
against the increase, and the company is now seeking the com- 
mission’s sanction to the increase. 

INDIANA. 

February 28: Hearing in regard to the petition of the Tip- 
ton Telephone Co. to have its contract with the city of Tip- 
ton, Ind., annulled. 

KANSAS. 

March 9: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to increase rates at Parsons. 
MIssourl. 

February 15: Hearing of the complaint of Joel Springer vs. 
the Citizens Telephone Co., of Tipton, Mo. Case 574. 

February 15: Hearing on application of the Lead Belt Tele- 
phone Co., of Flat River, Mo., for permission to issue stock 
in the sum of $25,000. Case 614. 

NEBRASKA. 

February: Maxwell & Brady Telephone Co., of Brady, 
Neb., authorized to increase its farm line rate from $1 a 
month to $1.50 per month, with a discount of 25 cents for 
The company is also given permission 
to establish a switching charge for farm lines of $6 per month. 

OHIO. 

February: Petition filed by William A. Shafer, of the 
Middletown pike near Hamilton, Ohio, to compel the Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. and the Hamilton Tele- 
phone Co. to interchange service, so that the people of Hamil- 
ton may be able to converse with Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

February: Application filed by the Blue Mountain Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Bangor, Pa., for an order requiring the 
Mt. Bethel Telephone Co. to connect with the complainant for 
interchange of service. 

February 15: Complaint filed by Charles K. Robinson on be 
half of the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. against the Central Di5- 
trict Telephone Co., alleging that its rates in that city aie 
unreasonable, unfair, discriminatory and excessive. 

VIRGINIA. ; 

February 4: Hearing in regard to the complaint of the ci'v 
of Staunton, Va., against the Staunton Mutual Telephone (9. 


r 


The city alleges that the rates are excessive and unfair. 

















Lines From a Minnesota Lineman. 
By Well Clay. 
THE OLp MAN’s TREAT. 


Tilted back in a bar-room chair, 

And you c’d mostly find him there, 

Sat Old Man Jones one afternoon 

In easy range of the big spittoon. 

A good deal wrinkled and pretty gray; 

For Old Man Jones had seen his day; 

Had passed the farm to his only son 

To continue th’ work that he’d begun, 
Because, you see, when his wife had died, 
He’d slacked in int’rust and lost his pride; 
Had been a worker for fifty-year, 

Honest and thrifty—they called him “near.” 
Man of good habits, though he’d “chew” 
Or “take a drink”’—if you asked him to; 
But, no matter how you'd try 

You never could make the Old Man “buy.” 


He believed in taking things that were “free,” 
But if it cost him money, ’t was different, y’ see. 
So there he sat that winter’s day 

Waiting for a drink to come his way; 
Chawin’ th’ stub of a stale cigar 

And watchin’ th’ barkeep wipe th’ bar; 

When a worthless cuss with a knowin’ air 
Stopped in front of th’ Old Man’s chair, 
Looked Old Jones in his watery eye 

And said: “When air you ever goin’ t’ buy?” 
“If you treat fust, why, I'll treat too,” 

Said Old Man Jones, as he “sit his chew.” 


So the crowd lined up with shufflin’ feet 
And “tuk their poison”—mostly neat, 
Smacked their lips and still they stood 
Ready for another—if Jones made good. 
The Old Man stood and scratched his head, 
And after a minute’s pause, he said: 

“In takin’ treats, boys, I’ve allus seen, 
It’s good t’ allow a little time between, 
But I’m a goin’ t’ do jest as I said, 

Jest y’ wait ’til I am dead, 

And in my will it’s fixed—you'll see— 
So that my toombstun will be on me.” 





I read in a paper somewhere, the other day, that everybody 
was expecting a speedy return of prosperity by reason of the 
fact that everybody was urging some one else to “buy some- 
thing” and start the ball rolling. As everybody seems to be 
going no further than urging the other fellow, it seems that 
most of the “treats,” when they arrive, will find a few dead 
ones who have waited around too long. I want to say, how- 
ever, that all this talk about business picking up is not hot air 
by a long ways. And you will ask: “How do I know?” 

I have a little trade barometer which I have watched for 
many years and it has never failed me yet. It is situated in a 
hotel booth and is especially susceptible to commercial tem- 
peratures, noting their rise and fall with unerring accuracy. It 
1s just a slot machine, where the traveling public drop their 
nickels and dimes in return for the privilege of “talking.” 

Now the majority of talks in hotels in country towns origi- 
nate from the “phoning in to the House, of orders.” When 
there are no orders, the mail is plenty fast enough to bring 
knowledge of it to the Boss. It is also bad form to spend 
money for luxuries when no orders are coming in. 

Well, last week I took over ten dollars more money (not 
including the “peace pennies,” sometimes called the war tax) out 
of that machine for January business than I have ever taken 
out in one month in 15 years, which is, in other words, since 
I have been in the business. 

The blooming thing shed fractional currency all over the 
floor of the booth, when I pulled the drawer out. I am al- 


most firmly convinced that the reason for so much money being 
there, did not arise from an overmastering desire on the part 
of the public to swell the coffers of the federal government and 
help to avoid a Democratic deficit. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 
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But enough of these extraneous matters! Let’s get down to 
business. 

We have been going over our stores the past week and over- 
hauling the supplies to see in what shape they had gotten 
into during last year’s pressure of business. Pretty well 


mixed up, I hate to confess, but what they lacked in sys- 
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Cupboard Arrangement for Systematic Keeping of Small Supplies. 


tematic arrangement they made up in other ways, so we lacked 
not variety in overhauling them. 

Most of the smaller sized supplies like staples, tape, knobs, 
screws, washers, ringer coils, soldering sticks and such junk 
are kept—or supposed to be kept—in different compartments 
of a good sized cupboard, many of them in drawers, of which 
there are several tiers. 

We found the supplies there all right, but the trouble is 
they had got to “visiting” round so much that one was very 
apt to find representatives of all the lines present—holding 
a “convention,” I suppose—in one drawer. It was the most 
numerous bunch of conventions I have attended for some 
time and certainly the least interesting. 

The reason, I suppose, was that in the hurry and bustle 
of summer business, the other lineman—of course I would 
never do anything like that myself—did not take time to put 
back the supplies into their right places, but just gave them 
a heave into the drawer that chanced to be open, resulting 
in greater loss of time when one wanted anything. 

In analyzing the cause of this, we found that, to begin 
with, there were no directions on the outside of the drawer to 
show what it should contain, and there was no definite plan 
worked out. We think we have remedied the matter not 
only by numbering the drawers, but by indicating on the out- 
side, either by printing a list of its contents or tacking on 
a sample of what was to be found therein. 

Next we tacked up a printed list over one side of the 
cabinet which was marked or ruled into squares numbered 
concurrently with the drawers. Written in the squares is a 
list of what the drawer so numbered would be supposed to 
have in stock. 

In a printing office there is generally, or used to be, a case 
for “sorts” from which compositors used to replenish cer- 
tain. “boxes” of letters or types when their “case” ran low 
in one letter and not in others, as was the case in directory 
or other work where many names were being set up all 
beginning with the same letter. Then there was what is, 
or was, called a “hell box.” That was before compositors 
got to running machines and discontinued profanity in all 
its forms or suggestions. Into this “hell box,” all the odds 
and ends were thrown, such as broken type, wrong fonts— 
when too far from their proper case—short leads and such 
things. 
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If there had been such a thing as a “hell box” in tele- 
phone circles—aside from a telephone that won’t work—I 
would say that we had one last week. Now we are all in ship- 
shape order again and sending in small orders for things we 
thought we had on hand and wondering what we will do 
with a surplus of other things which we thought we were 
out of. 

Moral: Waste a little time starting a system and then waste 
a little more following it, thereby saving your company some 
money. 





The Personal Element in the Telephone Business. 

Sam H. Shutt, manager of the Temple (Texas) district 
of the Brazos Valley Telephone & Telegraph Co., while man- 
ager of the Waco district, from which position he was recently 
promoted, sent the following letter to the various managers 
in his district: 

“When the Independent telephone companies were first 
being organized, in the late ’90’s and about 1900, most 
people were somewhat skeptical as to their success. Almost 
invariably they have been successful and the few places in 
which they are not now the leading company, is not be- 
cause of the policy of the company but the fact that the com- 
pany has not been able to keep pace with the growth of the 
town, or was not fully equipped in the beginning. The secret 
of the success of these new companies was the fact that they 
injected into the business a personal element that was abso- 
lutely foreign to the policies of the companies then in the 
field. We all know that the policy of the Bell company, previ- 
ous to the advent of the Independent companies, was the 
‘public be damned.’ It has not entirely eliminated it yet, 
although it realized long ago that this policy was wrong and 
was hampering its growth and development. 

In order to be successful in the telephone business, we 
must apply, to a certain extent, the policy of the average 
merchant with his customers. Subscribers coming into our 
offices to pay their bills or to give long distance calls should 
be treated with the same courtesy and consideration that we 
receive when we enter a dry goods store. The success of a 
dry goods salesman depends largely upon the way he treats 
his employer’s customers. The merchant will not keep in his 
employ a salesman whose manner is abrupt or who talks short 
and does not appear anxious to please the customer in every 
way possible. 

Telephone companies realize more every day that the suc- 
cess of their business depends largely upon the manner in 
which their employes meet the public, or attend to their wants. 
We should not, stop at ‘uniform courtesy’ but when we are 
taking an order for a telephone from a prospective subscrib- 
er or receiving a complaint of service, or some explanation in 
regard to their account, we should appear just as considerate 
and anxious to please as the dry goods salesman. Many em- 
ployes of the telephone company are not only hurting the 
company’s interest but are handicapping themselves and their 
usefulness by not realizing the fact that tact and courtesy are 
nowadays just as essential to a valuable employe as ability 
and efficiency. I know of one man in the service of the com- 
pany that would now be making at least $20 per month more 
than he is if it were not for the fact that he unconsciously 
er unintentionally antagonizes everyone with whom he comes 
in contact. Until he can eliminate that element from his 
nature, his usefulness is limited and he has not much prospect 
for further advancement. It has been necessary, in quite a 
number of cases, to make changes in employes who were 
thoroughly competent but who could not use tact and courtesy 
that their positions demanded. 

Tact and courtesy are necessary, not only with solicitors, 
collectors, managers and cashiers, but also toll operators, local 
operators, information and trouble clerks, wire chiefs and 
The company is usually 
First impressions are the most 


especially troublemen and installers. 
judged by its representatives. 
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lasting. If a new subscriber receives a favorable impression 
of the company by the installer being careful to see that the 
telephone is located just the right height from the floor; that 
there are no shavings left after boring the hole in the wall 
and no scraps of wire left on the polished floor; a man who 
does not enter the house on a muddy day without first clean- 
ing his shoes carefully; that subscriber will usually pay more 
promptly and make less complaints than one whose telephone 
is installed by a man who seems to think that he personally 
is doing the subscriber a favor by ever coming to his house, 
or who could not possibly be expected to look after so in- 
significant a detail as cleaning his feet before entering the door. 

The troubleman can assist materially in improving the sub- 
scriber’s point of view if he will explain to the subscriber 
just what caused the trouble on his telephone. The average 
person is very reasonable and is not near so likely to ask for 
a rebate if he knows why his telephone was out of order 
during a certain time. 

Naturally the operators are in a position to do more along 
this line than any other employes. It has been said that the 
most important factor in the successful operation of an ex- 
change is the service given over the switchboard. This is 
especially true in the smaller exchanges where everybody 
knows everybody else. But this is one point on which we can 
pride ourselves. It is generally conceded that operators of 
the Independent companies are more considerate and obliging 
that those of the competing companies. This in itself has 
contributed in a large degree to the success of the Independent 
companies. The best rule for us all to go by is to treat the 
other fellow the way we would want to be treated ourselves. 
Extend the same courtesy that we would expect. The Golden 
Rule, I believe, is a good business policy for a public service 
corporation: ‘Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.’ 

This company expects all its employes to treat its patrons 
and the public generally with all the consideration possible. 
We expect it because the very life of the company depends 
upon the attitude of the public towards the company and its 
employes. Since the success of the company depends upon 
the public, our jobs depend upon what our subscribers think 
We can be courteous without being effusive. We can 
It is usually 


of us. 
be polite to a man without offering him a cigar. 
the things that cost least and are less trouble that mean most 
when dealing with the public. By being tactful, courteous 
and considerate with everyone with whom you come in con- 
tact, you will not only improve your point of view of things 
in general but you will help the company’s interest and be 
helping yourself to better job.” 





Telephone Conversation Interrupted by Masked Bandits. 
While Peyton Randle, of Waco, Texas, was talking over 
the long distance telephone one night recently to C. B. 
Cooper in Dallas he was startled to hear Mr. Cooper say: 
“Hold the line a minute, Randle; this place is being 
held up.” 

Cooper resumed the conversation in a few minutes to in- 
form Mr. Randle that in the interim two masked bandits 
had entered the drug store from which he was talking, h«ld 
up the occupants at the point of a gun, ransacked the cash 
register and relieved a gentleman who was in the stor: 
a watch and a valuable diamond. Mr. Cooper dropped ‘ie 
receiver and held up his hands with the rest of them, «ut 
the robbers made such a hurried exit that he was not 10- 
lested. 
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To Prohibit Employment of Girls After 10 P. M. 

A bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin legislature Dy 
Senator W. M. Bray prohibiting the employment of girls 1 
der 21 years of age between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 2. ™. 
The bill has the support of the Wisconsin Consumers’ League. 















Annual Reports and Meetings of Telephone Companies 


Statements Issued by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country Relative to Their Operations 


During the Past Year as Compared with the Previous Year—Earnings Show but Little 
Effect of the War—-Publicity Given by Local Papers 


Rochester Telephone Co. Issues Its Annual Report. 
The Rochester Telephone Co., Rochester, N. Y., has issued 
its annual statement for the year ending December 31, 1914, 
showing comparative earnings for 1914 and 1913: 
INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS. 











In- De- 
1914 1913 crease crease 

Gross revenue ...........$483,784 $465,693 $18,091 
Operating expense ....... 289,635 298,993 $9,358 
Net operating income..... 194,149 166,700 27,449 
BORG WETS ©..6 csciessiae as 53,523 53,580 57 
Net CAGMENES 2.2 s0cccsnen 140,626 113,120 27,506 
Depreciation reserve ..... 56,656 54,452 2,204 
Corporate surplus ......... $ 83,970 $ 58,668 $25,502 

The balance sheet of the Rochester Telephone Co., as of 
December 31, 1914, is as follows: 

ASSETS. 

Fixed capital, January 1, 1912... 0. ..00.0000%000000$h, 254,429 
Added since January 1, 1998 ..6.....0 665.50 0s00c00sme0c% 340,705 
Securities, other companies .............2. ccc cece 61,780 
1915 bond coupons surrendered..................... 34,070 
EE Acar coi bara ace arta OSE RIA AEE Eis Hee REED TIER 21,581 
MORE isan eine doe ase nad teabinsssananawaas 43,385 
Accounts receivable ................ ccc ce ccc cece eee 47,432 
IRUCUCHE POCCIVADIS a. k.ois scaed dice vcenssaade ees dsapeue dee 7,476 
Matertal and SQPOHES 6... c..005 ccccicccacevecsecoctesn 36,045 
NE, PURINE a5 bo ta ts Sason aractimievere ® a aibig Susie br nae Sxrhiions 6,348 
Prepayments (insurance and directory)............. 12,120 
Plant investment since 1911 exceeds surplus......... 6,706 


LIABILITIES. 


ee ee re $ 489,400 
lunded debt: 
PIPSE MOCTBAME ose. 6 ose 5. 5:5:0 o dicce cs eemeew ess $ 98,000 
GOMETRl MOTIBARE occ osicsdccnvccsesendes 1,046,790 
1,144,790 
PUR I 555s sc a iets on ween edd Heda D areal Oateaees 55,000 
RCE NINE 3. sis asap nie o-6inso milo arnitaribed wae SiO aamre 4,527 
PARES ORM fosd seb aieidnae Sine Chain wee deine eoeennmueess 2,220 
ETRE SRN ic oacere diosa auias atece atciaeieanbinen dateuinwrs 16,041 
NOVAROR CONN Soins icin catasinne Rab dSionscashawemimmales 1,648 
Reserve for plant depreciation ..........06000sccesssees 334,419 
CERNE salsa 6a 5 rare oti narnia aida ewicion dno ee nema 35,208 
Surplus (invested in plant since 1911)............... 288,824 


GrowtH SHowN By Gross INCOME. 


‘00 (6 Months) $ 39,684 WOR tiie eccras oie $349,331 
TOGES sergeant. 119,373 Oe are ie 347.146 
L908 racine 157.475 ORs is dos 370.356 
eS ee eee 180,513 SES oo Sais o cs 404,701 

OO Mere ass 214,392 | Ne eee ne ee 441,022 
L90G i eee 262,360 a ae 465,694 

1 ae Fea 314,846 AER Ree 483,784 
eee eed 352,450 


The company’s 1914 earnings were greater than any other 
year of its history, being 3 3/5 times its bond interest, 24.31 

r cent. in excess of 1913 after deducting bond interest and 
15.12 per cent. greater than 1913, after deducting bond interest 
and depreciation reserve. 
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In the company’s report it is stated that the increase may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that unusual maintenance ex- 
pense was incurred in 1913 because of severe sleet storms in 
the early part of the year. Much of the increase however, may 
be credited to the excellent present condition of the company’s 
physical property. 

Since January 1, 1911, the Rochester company has spent $288,- 
823 in new construction work. Notwithstanding this large ex- 
penditure on the plant, during this four years’ period the com- 
pany’s obligations have been reduced $133,780. 





Annual Keport of Coon Valley, Wis., Company. 

The financial report of the Coon Valley Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co., of Coon Valley, Wis., for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1914, shows a gross operating revenue of $7,415. 
The net income, after deducting $4,996 for operating ex- 
penses and $201 interest on notes and bills, is $2,242. Divi- 
dends to the amount of $1,353 were paid, leaving a surplus 
of $888.40 for the year, which, with the 
from the preceding year, makes a surplus to December 31, 
1914, of $2,212. 

The comparative statement of assets and liabilities of the 


together surplus 


company for the year ending December 31, 1914, and De- 


> 


cember 31, 1913, is as follows: 








ASSETS. 
December 31, December 31, 
Capital Assets: 1914. 1913. 
BEAN Gola, ic tacarerersr0,d wase apsarialsiaewee ee $ 253 
3uilding fixtures and ground..... 2,673 2,649 
Central office equipment.......... 324 324 
Wire plant construction and equip- 
pik a ss: mik aici nine(sie hs mine's Sue o's 4,135 3,656 
Substation equipment............ 3,375 2,738 
General office equipment......... 60 60 
Miscellaneous equipment ....... 6 6 
Cost of plant purchased......... 13,525 13,525 
Current Assets: 
Accounts receivable.............. 605 388 
CASR Olt HAIG 5 6c.6.6bid oeorereacdidwincd 153 181 
$25,109 $23,780 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock: 








Common stock issued............ $13,480 $13,320 
Depreciation reserve............. 6,137 4,628 
Current Liabilities: 

Notes and bills payable.......... 3,100 3,600 
"TOMOD DEBTOR oo. 6. oscar kd cine 055s 186 174 
Interest ACCTUEd 2. 05 6c. dees ees 4 79 
Dividends accreed.........0.0000 ate 656 
RE ET Ae Si ts Pert Ware ra 2,212 1,323 

$25,109 $23,780 


The company now operates 560 telephones, an increase 
of 35 over the previous year. 

The officers and directors of the company are as follows: 
A. C. Brye, president; A. O. Wagnen, vice-president; Al- 
bert Spellum, secretary and treasurer; directors, Carl Gul- 
lord, K. T. Lindvig, J. E. Lepke, and O. M. Galstad. 





} 
Chicago Telephone Co.’s Annual Report. 

The earnings of the Chicago Telephone Co. for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1914, represent a return of 9.52 per cent. on 
the investment of $27,000,000, as compared with 9.76 per cent. 
for the previous year. The cost of new construction work 
done during the year was $7,050,000, against $5,870,000 in 
1913 and $3,700,000 in 1912. The net income shows a decrease 
of nearly $66,000 over the previous year. 
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The comparative statement of income and expenses for the 
years 1914 and 1913 is as follows: 


1913. 1914, 
CROTINIIE WOVOUINES 656.565 ohc 045 5507 $14,938,698 $16,229,368 
CORCORTINE GHOOREES 20.0.6 cc cccscvierces 10,962,637 11,841,477 
Net operating revenues .............. 3,976,060 4,387,890 
Deductions, taxes, etc. ...60c.scccsees 905,938 1,061,875 
Total operating income .............. 3,070,122 3,326,015 
NE ios a hse ties mek Rap ues 612,836 283,049 
NN CTP Te 3,682,959 3,609,064 
a ee 1,046,404 1,038,468 
OSTEO E PEO eee 2,636,554 2,570,596 
ES RE ee TT nee 2,160,000 2,160,000 
Other appropriations ............... 1,000 4,375 
Surplus iin ch hs tl ih pega bs cat $475,554 $406,221 


The balance sheet of the Chicago Telephone Co., as of De- 
cember 31, 1914, compared with that of the previous year, fol- 
lows: 


ASSETS. 
1913 1914. 
EE ee $ 1,280 
Plant: 
Land and buildings ............... $ 5,381,690 6,242,134 
I ie allele 42,133,333 48,536,493 
General equipment ................ 782,877 814,464 
FI oo eet oie a. 48,297,901 55,593,092 
Other permanent and long-term in- 
NE 4.505 nee on awes Dreawa' 65,097 98,811 
Total permanent and long-term in- 
DED. -AaWeskeiGihadesnvedkaes 48,362,999 55,693,183 
Working assets: 
ere 393,696 616,707 
Marketable securities .............. 1,405 1,400 
BOER POCOIVAIMS. 60 oo ck kccicwisicsies 7,364,962 2,000,060 
Accounts receivable ............... 881,532 1,007,220 
Materials and supplies ............. 574,008 328,034 
Total working assets .............. 9,215,604 3,953,422 
Accrued income not due .......... 1,062 658 
BOOTOTOON GODS osc ckccccdvcccccas 201,898 158,511 


I iis rn hin dia'niled salgoae $57,781,565 $59,805,776 


LIABILITIES. 


NEE ico uiald es cuchaw semanas cad oe $27,000,000 $27,000,000 
I NE ee ities! oo 19,021,500 19,049,950 
Working liabilities : 
I ii i a ea 5,500 
POUOMEAR BOUGTES occcescvcccccscce 1,919,254 1,901,529 
Total working liabilities ........... 1,919,254 1,907,029 
Accrued liabilities not due ......... 871,900 971,383 
Deferred credit items: 
Unextinguished premium on debt... 59,470 53,474 
Insurance and casualty reserves.... 344,827 359,230 
Employes’ benefit fund ............ 400,000 400,000 
Liability on account of other provi- 

CBR Ot en ee 3,811 277 
Total deferred credit items ........ 808,109 812,982 
Reserve for accrued depreciation... 7,363,013 8,885,516 
SD ck cain tebe Celen deteendns chan 797,786 1,178,913 
NE ORS, hvinnccws netcceceeds $57,781,565 $59,805,776 


B. E. Sunny, president of the company, states that there was 
an increase of a little more than 6 per cent. in gross earnings, 
as compared with 12 per cent. for 1913 over 1912. The com- 
parison he regarded as fairly satisfactory, in view of the lower 
rates on some classes of service fixed by the rate regulating 
ordinance passed by the council in 1913. The general depres- 
sion also contributed to a reduction in gross earnings. 

“Tt is not possible to determine how much of the shrink- 
age. in the annual increase in revenue is due to each of the 
causes referred to,’ says Mr. Sunny, “but the effect of the 
business depression, however, is shown by the reduced num- 
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ber of new telephone stations connected with the system. In 
1912 new construction amounted to $3,700,000, while stations 
increased 48,074. In 1913 new construction cost $5,870,000, 
and 48,275 new stations were added. In 1914 new construc- 
tion cost $7,050,000, and only 37,907 stations were added. 

The estimated growth in stations for 1914 was 48,525, so that 
we realized 10,618 telephones less than we expected and for 
which facilities had been provided. These facilities are avail- 
able for considerable of the growth expected during the cur- 
rent year, and our construction program will, therefore, be 
considerably curtailed.” 





Falling Off of Telephone Subscribers in Germany. 

A heavy falling off in the number of subscribers for 1915 
is admitted by the German telephone service, according to 
the Berne correspondent of a London daily newspaper. 
The correspondent, who says the German telephone service 
is “the cheapest in the world,” declares that German sub- 
scribers are economizing, and that many wealthy private 
people have ceased subscribing to the telephone service, 
particularly for trunk calls. 





Annual Statement of La Crosse (Wis.) Telephone Co. 

The La Crosse Telephone Co., of La Crosse, Wis., has is- 
sued its annual statement for the year ending December 31, 
1914, as compared with the balance sheet for the previous 
year, with a statement of its income and expenses for the 12 
months ending December 31, 1914, under accounts prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 











ASSETS. 
December December 
31, 1914. 31, 1913. 
Fixed capital installed (plant)........$305,506 $276,637 
Less reserve for accrued depreciation. 90,991 81,179 
Net fixed capital installed........ $214,515 $195,458 
Construction work in progress...... 32 1,747 
Investment securities (other telephone 
S00CKS ANE DOMES) ...06csccceecs. 11,795 11,795 
Working assets: 
ee $ 461 
Employe’s working funds.. 21 21 
Bills receivable ........:- 1,700 1,700 
Due from subscribers, ex- 
ME oir at ciwa ba wes 1,845 2,078 
Due from subscribers, toll 
GEE ocaceasnvoe sak vens 42 33 
Miscellaneous accounts re- 
RIS ws oohore teen nies 4,620 1,805 
Materials and supplies.... 6,016 15,307 8,493 14,591 
Deferred debit items: 
Prepaid insurance ........ $ 122 $ 187 
Prepaid directory expense.. 164 146 
Other prepayments ....... 206 492 41 374 
TOM GEMEE. ciccsccsvcei $242,141 $223,965 
LIABILITIES. 
CO DIE TORI non cc cece ctceccceceens $ 50,000 $ 50,000 
Pretesred Stock 160001@d oc. cscscccscvccecs 150,000 131,400 
Working liabilities : 
IE 2 i a di craindig cin aioe apeies sins 28,968 31,700 
Accrued liabilities : 
Taxes, interest and miscellaneous......... 2,259 2,004 
Deferred credit items: 
Employe’s compensation reserve .......... 1,160 757 
Corporate surplus unappropriated ........... 9,754 8,104 
EE: bia Geneaneéendéenesseeanen $242,141 $223,965 
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ExTENT OF EXCHANGE SERVICE. 


Number of telephones in service December 31, 1913... 


Net increase for 12 months 


Number of telephones in service December 31, 1914.... 





Number of telephones owned by others for which no toll 











charge is tiade fOr COMMECHIONE oo. 0s0ccccesccciececcwe 122 
Total number of telephones connected to exchange system 
Denne OE NOG. ks ios ans-wnddna sie cashaae na eetan ear 5,695 
Operating income: 
Exchange service revenues .........sseeee- $79,255 
Toll service revenues (net) ...........ee00. 2,667 
Miscellaneous operating revenues .......... 419 
Total telephone operating revenues ...... $82,341 
Operating expense accounts: 
Maintenance expenses .......-.esceccecees $33,572 
Re CNN oes cers aoreusaasaeenaescia 13,040 
CoOmMMercial EXPENSES 6o.c.ccrcccsecccceescvs 7,362 
ERE COINS ae oic ce cridran siwceceoacson 8,214 
Total operating expenses ............... $62,188 
Net telephone operating revenues ........ $20,153 
Uncollectable operating revenues (expense)..$ 686 
Taxes assignable to operations .............. 2,250 2,936 
De $17,217 
Non-operating revenues: 
po $ 260 
DURES GOVOIIIES 66s cbiniotanncacndeneecaese 582 
ee OCT ere eT nT 413 
Total non-operating revenues ............ 1,255 
NN a gc ons bess torent wiidohareeaunsions $18,472 
Deductions from gross income: 
oo ootauci toa Se andes enetemauma es $ 738 
I is Sie Race nawbierwhaeenaaswrseRiekS 1,834 2,572 
RRS 55 aoa craters wip aomalewemmeie $15,900 
Disposition of net income: 
Dividend appropriations of income ........ $13,961 
Miscellaneous appropriations of income..... 144 14,105 
No oo inc canis Beas Kelner ee Aewene $ 1,795 
PEER, (ok epic eaccenincsesecens eee 145 
ee Ge BOE SOE ob keane et cddticacess,s $ 1,650 
The officers and directors of the company are: President, 


I. H. Moulton; vice-president, F. P. Hixon; secretary, treas- 
urer and manager, W. F. Goodrich; superintendent, J. M. 
Storkerson; directors, I. H. Moulton, F. P. Hixon, Geo. H. 


Gordon, L. C. Colman and W. F. Goodrich. 


— 





Annual Meeting of Story County (Ia.) Company. 
The report of Manager F. M. Boardman, presented at the 
annual meeting of the Story County Independent Telephone 
Co., of Nevada, Ia. showed that the past year has been a 


profitable one to the company. 


Considerable improvements 


have been made, among the most important being the erection 


of the new exchange building at Maxwell. 


The system which the Story county company operates in- 
cludes exchanges at Nevada, Roland, Cambridge and Maxwell, 


and its assets are listed at $110,903. 


The expense of main- 


tenance during the past year was $15,169, and the total ex- 


pense for the year, $36,332. 
ed to $27,548. 






The rentals during 1914 amount- 


The old officers and directors were re-elected for the ensuing 
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President, M. C. Allen; treasurer, 
Di- 


They are as follows: 
D. R. Spieker; secretary and manager, F. M. Boardman. 
rectors, R. A. Frazier, M. C. Allen, E. M. McCall, all of 
Nevada; Dr. P. Joor, of Maxwell; J. A. King and L. E. White, 
of Nevada; Jacob Ericson, of Roland; F. S. Smith, of Nevada, 
and Ben Johnson, of Cambridge. 


year. 





Annual Report of Manitoba Government Telephones. 

The report of the Manitoba Government Telephones for the 
year ending November 30, 1914, shows net earnings of $477,749, 
which represents an increase of $40,510 over the previous year. 
The total exchange operating revenue is $1,824,115, nearly 
$117,000 in excess of that for the year 1913. 

The comparative figures for the year ending November 30, 
1914, and a similar period for the previous year, are as fol- 
lows: 


1914 1913 
Exchange revenue........... $ 1,470,591 $ 1,355,691 
Pee IR vod cacasssmccews 321,953 335,238 
Sundry earnings............ 31,569 16,219 
TOGH POVEMEE. ..5. 606000005. 1,824,115 1,707,149 
Operating expense........... 619,906 597,472 
MUQMPOMANCE ... .. .so00c0sccsis 315,796 297,842 
Replacement fund........... 409,536 373,431 
fOr 1,126 1,164 
ROM MORE 5 cpiaveisiscislessia\olenesieia 1,346,365 1,269,909 
Le ae 477,749 437,239 
TMGOPESE CHATHES «05 o0.0cisccie cs 421,681 406,975 
MEIN ete ctra i nark ais ose 56,067 30,264 
MEE iiccn es wiht angie $11,260,947 $10,666,829 
Exchange telephones........ 26,538 26,602 
Rural telephones............ 11,993 11,202 
Private telephones........... 4,356 3,790 
FERPORSION SENS oo .6.osici6 sews 3,662 3,647 
Total telephoies............ 46,549 45,281 


The figures relative to the number of telephones in use in the 
city and country indicate a considerable net gain, the increase 
being 1,268 telephones. 

The net earnings, as shown in the report, were sufficient to 
pay the interest charges, leaving a surplus of $54,824 for the 
year, which amount was almost wholly transferred to deprecia- 
tion reserve or replacement trust account. 

During the past year toll stations at the following points have 
been opened: Dauphin Beach, Erinview, Inwood, Kenora, 
Ont.; Lake Francis, Laurentia Beach, Oak Point, St. Laurent, 
Sifton and South Junction. New exchanges were established 
at Langruth and Transcona. 

The report gives figures showing the great increase in the 
business of the institution since 1908. In that year there were 
15,085 subscribers. On November 30, 1914, there were 49,457 
subscribers, a gain of 34,372. 





Quarterly Report of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal., has issued its report for the quarter ending December 31, 
1914, as compared with a similar period for the previous year: 











Last Quarter 1914. 1913. 
GEOGS CBPTINES.. ....si0scseccsees $4,890,197 $4,667,512 
i ck 3,533,427 

Wet €arnitige:......<.<.00e6 $1,131,931 $1,134,085 
UM iiss tia se seen 589,225 549,971 
ee $ 542,706 $ 584,114 
TUE 5 ore ocwacieuieds 480,000 480,000 
BN 3s ose ede scan $ 62,706 $ 104,114 





Zenith Telephone .Co., Duluth, Minn., Reports Good Year. 

Dividends on preferred stock amounting to $32,268 were paid 
by the Zenith Telephone Co., of Duluth, Minn., during the past 
year, according to its annual statement, recently fil d with the 
city auditor. During the year $50,000 was expended for im- 
provements, bringing the total cost of the plant up to $847,431. 

The year’s earnings amounted to $152,341. The total dis- 
bursements, not including dividends, amounted _ to 
$126,405,45. 





United Home Telephone Co. Rebuilding at Muskegon 


Expenditures Totaling $200,000 to be Made in Remodeling System, Reconstructing Cable Plant and In- 
stalling Automatic Equipment—Extent of Company’s System and Story of Its Growth— 
The Cable Plant—Financial Condition of Company 





The next six months are to be most ac- 
tive ones for the United Home Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Muskegon, Mich. 
At present the company operates extensively 
throughout Muskegon, Oceana, Mason, 
Newaygo, Kent and Ottawa counties, but by 
the middle of September it will be operat- 
ing one of the model of the 
country, according to Thomas Bromley, Jr., 
treasurer of the company, and general man- 


exchanges 


ager since 1906. 

As stated by 
Home company 
$200,000 in the complete rehabilitation of its 
The plans, which are 


United 
some 


Mr. 
proposes to 


3romley, the 
spend 


Muskegon property. 
practically completed, call for the erection 
of a building that will house the executive 
and commercial offices and the main ex- 
changes, the reconstruction of a large part 


of the outside plant, and the installation of 





complete new central office and subscribers’ 





various exchanges. All long distance calls 
to Muskegon, Grand Rapids and Pentwater, 
will be set up by the operators in the orig- 
inating offices instead of being completed in 
the receiving office. This, it is expected, 
will speed up the toll service to a marked 
degree; substantially increase the efficiency 
of the toll lines; and decrease the number 
of long distance operators. 

The history of the United Home Tele- 
phone Co., which was organized in Luding- 
ton, Mich., late in 1906, is an interesting ex- 
ample of the vigor and progressiveness that 
telephone 
formation the 


have marked the 
movement. 


Independent 
after its 
company purchased the properties of the 
Lake Shore Telephone Co., lying principally 
Oceana, Newaygo and Ottawa 
A severe sleet storm in 1907 did 
considerable damage to the 
this was repaired and the system placed in 


Soon 


in Mason, 
counties. 
property, but 








equipment of the automatic type. 

The specifications covering all this work 
have been very carefully drawn in accordance with the most 
modern ideas of telephone construction. The building has been 
designed especially for the telephone company. It will be 40 
ft. by 70 ft., with two stories and a basement and will be con- 
structed of vitrified brick with terra cotta trimming. The 
construction will be of the skeleton concrete and steel type 
with a vault on the main floor and a reserve vault in the base- 
ment. It will be arranged so as to accommodate the general 
offices of the company, including a room for the directors, 
rest rooms for operators, and ample storage room in the base- 
ment for surplus material and supplies. 

The outside construction has already been largely rebuilt, 
and the balance of the work will be completed as soon as the 
The cable plant will have 
It is so designed 


weather permits active operations. 
an immediate capacity of 4,500 subscribers. 
that when future growth shall make such a step advisable, 
branch offices can be installed in the outlying portions of the 
city, and the existing lines converted to inter-office trunks with 
a minimum of loss and inconvenience. Practically all wires 
in the business section will be underground, a total of some 
25 miles of conduit being required. Cable construction will 
be used exclusively throughout the city. 

The completed plant will include 150 manholes. 
the underground includes 37,7C0 feet of 400, 300, 250, 
The new underground cable will total 


At present 
200, 150 
and 100 pair cable. 
40,000 ft., composed of 450, 490, 300, 250, 225, 200, 175, 150, 125, 
100 and 75 pair cables. The old aerial leads included 51,664 
ft. of 50, 25 and 10-pair cables. The new aerial is to consist 
of 135,000 ft. of 175, 150, 125, 100, 75, 25, 15 and 10-pair cables. 
There will be 500 cable terminals of 10, 15 and 25-pair capacity. 

The central office equipment will be of the latest automatic 
type and will provide immediate facilities for 2,000 lines and 
3,000 telephones. A four-position toll, rural and pay station 
board, and a two-position combination wire chief’s and infor- 
mation desk are also to be installed. 

The United Home Telephone Co. operates some 700 miles 
of toll circuits extending from Manistee to Grand Rapids, and 
an interesting part of the reconstruction program provides for 
the operation of a large portion of these lines automatically. 
Dial calling devices are to be placed on the toll boards in the 


Thomas Bromley, Jr. 


better condition than ever. Since that time, 

constant improvement and extension has 
been the policy of the company. In 1913 the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co. of Muskegon was absorbed, and the entire system, 
comprising a total of over 5,400 telephones, was consolidated. 
In January of this year, the headquarters were moved to that 
city. 

In accord with its usual practice, the company began laying 
plans for the extension and improvement of the Muskegon 
soon after acquiring control there. Mr. Bromley, with other 
officials and directors of the company, began a thorough in- 
vestigation of all types of equipment on the market. They vis- 
ited exchanges operating the various systems, studied their op- 
eration and examined the service rendered. As a result, it 
was decided that the automatic offered the greatest advantages 
under the conditions prevailing in Muskegon. A contract was 
entered into with the Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, for 
2,000 lines of central office equipment and 3,000 telephones, to 
be installed at once. 

The financial condition of the United Home company is ex- 
cellent. Of the stock, $300,000 of preferred and $116,000 of 
common are outstanding, representing a capitalization of less 
than $90 per station. Dividends have been paid regularly sinc« 
the organization of thé company, while a 6 per cent. annual 
depreciation fund has been set aside. The Muskegon improve- 
ments and extensions are being financed by a bond issue re- 
cently authorized by the Michigan Railroad Commission 
These bonds have been purchased by the Grand Rapids Trust 
Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The officers of the United Home Telephone Co. are: J. 
Flood, of Hart, Mich., president; G. T. Sands, of Pentwater, 
and William Rath, of Ludington, vice-presidents; Thom 
Bromley, Jr., of Muskegon, treasurer and general manager 
and J. H. Moore, of Muskegon, secretary. The board of 
rectors includes J. K. Flood, W. R. Roach, and H. S. Newt 
of Hart; Thomas Bromley, Jr., J. H. Moore, Thomas Hume. 
G. Emery, Jr., W. H. Mann and William Monroe, of Mus!«- 
gon; William Rath and W. A. Cartier, of Ludington; G. ~ 
Sands, of Pentwater, G. L. Churchill, of Shelby, J. B. Conver 
of New Era, and C. E. Tarte, of Grand Rapids. 

Besides its system at Muskegon, the company operates «< 
changes in Ludington, Pentwater, Hart, Shelby, Coopersv: 
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Crystal Valley, Fountain, Freemont, Fruitport, Hesperia, Mon- 
tague, Scottsville, Walkersville and White Hall. 


} o— 





Ohio Operators and Managers Meet in Conference. 

The conference of Independent telephone operators and man- 
agers of the southeastern section of the state, held early this 
month at Athens, Ohio, under the auspices of the Athens 
County Home Telephone Co. was attended by more than fifty 
persons and in every way was considered a success. 

The visitors were entertained at luncheon at The Delmont 
after which the conference was held in the Commercial Club 
Rooms. Manager J. C. Boush, of Columbus, led tlie confer- 
ence and kept the operators busy relating their troubles and 
telling of the pleasant features of their work. Toll line busi- 
ness took an important part in the discussion. A question box 
proved very helpful, many knotty problems being brought up 
and settled. Plans were made for even larger and more in- 
teresting meetings in the near future. 

Those in attendance at the conference were: 

Edyth Arnold, Parkersburg; Mabel Archer and Mabel Mc- 
Grew, Belpre; Elizabeth Reeder, Coolville; Ella M. Shott and 
Blanche Light, Guysville; May Cavanaugh, Nona Lane and 
Edyth Thress, Nelsonville; Olive Arnold, Goldie Harden, 
Logan; Nornie Kennedy, Lancaster; Nell Dickson, Bremen; 
Mary Shannon and Effie Sycks, New Lexington; Pauline Cen- 
ter and Nell Vernon, Glouster; Ida Finney, Chauncey; Lula C. 
Wilkes, Ethel J. Hamilton, Augusta Pidcock and Forrest 
Nanna, New Marshfield; Etta Hawk and Pauline Asbury, Mc- 
Arthur; Cora R. Wines, Daisy Bodkins, Bertha Sweeney and 
Myra Harkins, Albany; Mrs. Ada Tewksberry, Carpenter, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Clyde Hill, Margaret Wallace, Blanche Parfitt, Edyth 
Frum, Kathryn Fulton, Edna Frost, Lulu 
Mansfield, Luana Simmons, Ruth Burdette, 


Roush, Georgia 


3urdette, Bessie 








i 
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Those Who Attended Southeastern Ohio Operators’ School. 


Bess Casley, Elma Sams, Florence Pennel, Iva Grubb, Lois 
Bob and Sylvia Burchfield, all of Athens. 

Katharine M. Kirby, Nelle F. Sweeney, Lillian Downard, 
Leona Beery, Margaret S. Davis, Elizabeth Williams and J. C. 
Boush, general manager, all of Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
Phone Association, Mt. Vernon; Geo. R. Barnes, traffic super- 
intendent, Wheeling, Va.; Frank Ford, manager at Beverly, 
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Ohio; E. L. Jones, manager at Glouster, Ohio; W. E. Clark, 
manager at Amesville; Dr. S. E. G. Pedigo and I. P. Tucker, 
New Marshfield; R. I. Carmichael, manager at Carbondale, 
Ohio; H. S. Burson, E. R. Laughlin, C. L. Jones, manager, all 
of Athens 





Relation of Traffic to Income and Expense. 
Statistics of income of telephone companies with relation to 
stations and traffic are given in the returns of the Bureau of 
the Census for 1912. The figures relate only to companies that 
had an annual gross income of $5,000 or more. 
The census statistics were not collected with a view to mak- 





1912. 1907. 
Average number of messages per telephone 
We I ope a rfaigiccsiole cog Ki Wale 4 eve etl aceetnleals 1,875 2,120 
Average gross income: 
Fe Noo oss ohaisinod siaraeod a dare ares $34.82 $36.01 
Per message (Cents) ...cocccé-cesscces ones 1.857 1.699 
Average earnings from operation— 
Sry SEEM ards sat matists oe $33.25 $34.07 
Petr mitasame Ceents) <node sdiccs cckestes L773 1.607 
Average income from other sources— 
SR ON Riper uteri paren rai S 1.57 $ 1.95 
Per message (Ceemts): ioc ce i666 eee eeie 0.084 0.092 
Average operating expense: 
Be ig ol ap siay bv id sesicma Sietate a $23.36 $23.10 
Per message (cents) ....< <cscsieccccasieces 1.246 1.090 


Average deductions from income (taxes and 
fixed charges) : 
Be Gc | ne ene $ 4.51 
Per message (cents) 237 : 
Average net income: 


PGE CORPS Sic hel os 616-3 bidtesi <dasioradlsteaed Sate $ 7.01 $ 8.40 

et DHCNSOe LOPES) 2 hobs cess es dceiceks 0.237 0.396 
Average deduction from net income (divi- 

dends )— 

ee a ores ih ace, Cortina ete ee Wes auie Tle $ 4.66 $4.78 

Per wieteeee (ees) ..ssacisacvssiowsst sn 0.249 0.225 
Average surplus— 

Per APIO ROMNE oo. ciiib a Sdeinis Saison abo eee eee $ 3.62 

Per miessawe (CORI8) oie oso ceeicins seaeece 0.125 0.171 





Income and Expense per Telephone and per Message. 
ing exact computations concerning the income and expenses 
per telephone or per message. The statistics necessarily in- 
clude data for all systems, irrespective of the conditions un- 
der which these systems were operated, and the methods of 
bookkeeping are not uniform for all companies. Some com- 
panies charge to operating expenses certain items that are 
charged by others to capital account. A considerable propor- 
tion of the companies, especially the smaller ones, have very 
imperfect systems of accounting, and the data reported by 
them were not complete. 

In considering the income and expenses per unit, proper 
weight should be given to the different methods of charging 
for telephone service; but this is impossible in census statis- 
tics, in which the reports for many companies are combined. 
For this reason the computation of earnings and expenses per 
telephone or message, given in the accompanying table, should 
be accepted only as indicating, or approximating, the actual 
conditions. 

It is, in one sense, improper to calculate the average gross 
income per station or telephone—that is, to divide the total 
income of companies from all sources by the number of sta- 
tions or telephones—since the gross income includes income 
from outside investment having nothing to do with the tele- 


phone traffic. Inasmuch, however, as the deductions from the 


net income (the dividends and the surplus) are derived from 
the gross income from all sources and not from the earnings 
from operation alone, it is necessary, if any calculation of the 
amounts of these various items per station or per message is 
to be made, to compute similarly per station or per message 
the total income from which these items are derived. 


Since 
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the difference between the gross income and the earnings 
from operation is comparatively slight, this distribution does 
show, with approximate accuracy, what part of the amount 
paid by the public for the use of a telephone per year and what 
part of the amount paid per message are used for the different 
purposes indicated. 

The average number of messages per telephone per year 
shows a considerable decrease from 1907 to 1912. The average 
for earnings from operation also decreased, while the aver- 
age for operating expenses increased, whether measured by the 
telephone unit or by the message unit. While, for the reasons 
already stated, the averages in the table should not be accepted 
as exact, the decrease in the income and increase in expenses 
per telephone and per message are in harmony with the gen- 
erally accepted understanding of actual conditions. The in- 
crease in the number of telephones operated under the meas- 
ured system of payment and the improvements in business 
methods are the principal factors leading to these results. 

The income and operating expenses per unit vary greatly for 
different states, being, in general, high for the states contain- 
ing the large cities and districts of high telephone density. 





Louisville, Ky., Bell System. Shows Gain for January. 

Louisville, Ky., was the only city in the system of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. to show a gain dur- 
ing January, while the gain during 1914 was 12 per cent., 
according to reports of officers made at the annual meet- 
ing of the company recently held in Louisville, and at 
which the directors were’ all re-elected. 

In spite of the depression, which has held the South in 
its grasp for several months, the company has been able 
to declare a 6 per cent. dividend, a decrease from 7 per 
cent., which was better than expected, according to Presi- 
dent W. T. Gentry, of Atlanta. This was due largely, he 
said, to the fact that there had been a restriction in ex- 
penses almost offsetting the loss, attributed in part to the 
employes’ benefit fund and pension plan, put into effect 
two years ago, which has resulted in longer terms of serv- 
ice of competent employes. 

The directors re-elected are: 

John W. Barr, Jr., Louisville; W. W. Berry, Nashville; 
Union N. Bethell, New York; W. S. Bransford, Nashville; 
J. Epps Brown, Atlanta; James E. Caldwell, W. E. Cole 
and W. T. Gentry, Atlanta; E. J. Hall, New York; J. M. 
Hoxey, Atlanta; William Litterer, Nashville; James S. 
Robinson, Memphis; V. L. Schwab, Nashville; H. B. 
Thayer, New York; Theodore N. Vail, New York. 


Bonus Plan for Toll Operators at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The toll operators of the new New Long Distance Telephone 
Co. employed in the Indianapolis, Ind., office are getting 
a share in the increased earnings derived from toll messages 
handled by them. This plan is one which has long been 
under consideration, and is an experiment. However, it is 
an experiment which will be entirely to the advantage of 
the operators. 

President William Fortune states that the operators will 
continue to receive their regular remuneration, and what- 
ever they derive from the new plan will be gain for them. 
Mr. Fortune says it will not be profit-sharing, but better— 
a sharing of increased earnings, in no way affected by the 
expenses of conducting the business, as far as the girls are 
concerned. As the traffic is handled by the operators, they 
will know constantly what they are accomplishing. 

All will share pro rata—the chief operator, the super- 
visors and the toli line operaters—and, unlike most profit- 
sharing plans, they will not have to wait longer for their 
money than the end of the month, at which time the 
amount to be apportioned to each operator will be ascer- 
tained through the regular methods of accounting. The 
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operators are enthusiastic over the plan, and one of them 
said: “It seems now like it is our business, for we get our 
regular pay and more if we can increase the business.” 

The school for the toll operators of Independent com- 
panies, held recently in Indianapolis under the auspices of 
the New Long Distance Telephone Co., was a preparatory 
step for the new plan, and had very gratifying results in 
improving the efficiency and the spirit of cordial co-opera- 
tion between the operators. 

By expediting the handling of long distance calls it jis 
possible for the operators to enable the company to get a 
larger use of existing facilities, thus saving additional in- 
vestment of capital in duplicating long distance circuits. It 
is also said that this saving of both time and money will 
at the same time result in more satisfactory service to the 
patron. While the plan is an experiment, the president of 
the company believes that it can be made advantageous to 
the operators, to the public and to the company. 





Warning of Zeppelins Sent by Telephone in England. 

For the first time in the history of the British telephone 
service, telephones recently were used in a race with 
Zeppelins for life and death. The telephones won, but 
only by a fraction. It was a railroad signalman who first 
flashed news of the arrival of the Zeppelins over the east 
coast via his tower telephone. Perhaps the readers of 
TELEPHONY have not realized the exciting race that ensued 
over the telephone wires in London and the provinces, 








The Zeppelin’s Arrival in England—Warning Sent by Telephone. 


says Our correspondent, a race to save human life. The 
following abridged from a vivid story written by one of 
London’s cleverest journalists for a Sunday paper tells 
the tale: 


its calm and common- 


London, under 
Over 


place life had become suddenly active. . . . .. 
a thousand telephone wires quick messages were leaping: 
from a thousand centers messengers were out upon the 
streets and special constables were gathering to theif 
Amsterdam had been calling up Lon- 


stations. : : 
don over the wire. . . Amsterdam had been warning 
the world. From the heart of the metropolis, too. the 


long distance lines were talking to the cities of the «ing- 
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dom—were handing on the warning. Quick, smooth work, 


but hardly quick ‘enough. The raiders were racing the 
wires. Bombs were already crashing into Norfolk 

Yarmouth was not conspicuous enough 
for the on- rushing Zeppelin . . . it seems to have 
fumbled. As it came near Yarmouth there dropped down 
from it the great pallid arm of a searchlight. The beam 
felt about blindly on the earth’s surface, found the railway 
track . . and came along over it like a blind 
man following his stick. The signalman in the near- 
est tower jumped alert at the first great splash of white 
kite. He snatched at the telephone and jerked a 
lightning message to Yarmouth. As he was speaking the 
Zeppelin was there. 


Of course from then on what happened is history. As 
the bombs rained down onto Yarmouth, the telephones 
were frenziedly warning King’s Lynn. By the time the air 
raiders reached that town all lights were off. 





! 

Exchange at Independence, Mo., Destroyed by Fire. 

The exchange of the Home Telephone Co., at Independ- 
ence, Mo., was recently destroyed by fire. However, by 
noon of the next day after the fire had occurred, the com- 
pany had established temporary quarters at 216 Lexington 
street, installing emergency equipment. The company later 
secured a five-year lease of these offices, and will maintain 
permanent headquarters there. The company’s loss was 
about $25,000. 





Sunday Delivery of Letters by Telephone in London. 

In London, says TELEPHONY’s correspondent, the tele- 
phone is used extensively in the Sunday delivery of let- 
ters. Thus, if Jones at Birmingham wants Brown, in Lon- 
don, to have the contents of an important communication 
Sunday morning, Jones mails his letter at Birmingham so 
that by ordinary course it should reach London Sunday 
morning. Of course Brown must be a telephone subscriber. 
If the letter reaches the general postoffice in London early 
Sunday morning the contents are delivered to Brown via 
his telephone before he goes to church. 

Naturally, there are the usual conditions and restrictions 
that seem such a part of the British telephone system, no 
matter in what department. In the first place, British let- 
ters intended for telephone delivery Sunday, must be ad- 
dressed to the “Central Telegraph Office, London,” and 
marked plainly “for telephone delivery on Sunday.” The 
telephone authorities also demand that a broad black line 
be drawn perpendicularly across the center of the envelope 
on both sides. Regarding the matter of tariff (an impor- 
tant item in the British telephone system) the usual post- 
age is affixed to the envelope in the ordinary way. To the 
letter itself must be attached six cents worth of stamps to 
pay for the cost of telephoning the letter. This six cents 
pays for telephoning only 30 words. If the contents of the 
letter total more than 30 words an extra six cents must be 
added for every additional. 30 words. 

Any subscriber to a telephone exchange may obtain the 
services of an express messenger by telephoning to the 
nearest postoffice connected with his exchange, for which, 

f course, there is a special fee. As for telegrams, the Lon- 

on telephone system also kindly condescends to allow for 
subscribers “arranging to have” all telegrams delivered by 
telephone. The telephone authorities make it very clear, 
nowever, that press telegrams cannot be delivered by tele- 
phone. Whether this is because the system is not adequate 

0 care for the long press telegrams coming in from all 
parts of the earth, or whether it is because the press makes 
iun of the telephone system, is not known to TELEPHONY’S 
correspondent, but the system excludes press telegrams. 

In cities a telegram can be telephoned only if the tele- 
phone subscriber has a telegraphic address. In small towns, 
however, this is not essential. Telegrams can be telephoned 
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at night, provided the local telephone exchange is still open. 
Such telegrams must be directed to telephone addresses, for 
example, “Bilkins, Stafford 936,” and must be preceded by 
the words, “Telephone from .” (Inserted here is the 
name of the office from which the telegram is to be tele- 
phoned.) 








Monthly Statement of Keystone Telephone Co. 
The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has issued 
its comparative statement of earnings for the combined com- 


panies for the month ended January 31, 1915, as follows: 


For Month Ended 
January 31,1915 Year Previous 


GGPOGS CATMENIES <6 o.6ic:ksiciccsie cic $109,887 $107,479 
Operating expenses and taxes.. 54,949 54,279 
PCE PAINE oc oasis cicavsonceests 54,938 53,200 
Less interest charges........... 26,388 26,733 
CE SUMING: o6o5.06scusiksce wees $ 28,550 $ 26,467 





Nebraska Company Authorized to Increase Farm Line Rates. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission has granted per- 
mission to the Maxwell & Brady Telephone Co., of Brady, 
Neb., to raise its farm line rate from $1 a month to $1.50, with 
a discount of 25 cents per month payment in advance. The 
company is further authorized to establish a switching rate 
for farm lines of $6 a month. 


j -—* 
THE ILLINOIS CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from page 24.) 

The Everstick Anchor Co., St. Louis, Mo., was represented 
by its president, Jasper Blackburn. 

The exhibit of the Faultless Anchor Co., of Fostoria, Ohio, 
was in charge of F. B. Hanover, sales manager. 

The Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, was represented by Geo. 
W. Rodormer, sales manager of the company. 

E. L. Brown and J. J. Speed were in attendance at the ex- 
hibit of the American Electric Co., of Chicago. 

The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, was represented by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, R. H. Burfiend and L. A. DeBerard. 

W. F. Cox was in attendance at the exhibit of the C. E. Cox 
Lightning Arrester Co., of Eaton, Ohio. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
represented by E. F. Norton and E. E. Woodbury. 

W. E. Bischoff represented W. N. Matthews — Brother, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

A. V. Ward was in charge of the exhibit of the National 
Carbon Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Utilities Indemnity Exchange, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
represented by Linton T. Block. 

Lewis Sipperly was in attendance at the exhibit of the Swe- 
dish American Telephone Co., of Chicago. 

The International Harvester Co., Chicago, was represented 
by H. C. Hall. 

John W. Coffey was in charge of the exhibit of the Coffey 
System & Audit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Itlinois Electric Co., Chicago, was represented by Stew- 
art Walters, Floyd Pope and Dewey Newman. 

The exhibit of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., was in charge of C. W. Schafer and P. 
D. Myers. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
was represented by Geo. O. Wilson and L. Q. Trumbull. 

B. F. Kepner and T. J. Gullion were in attendance at the ex- 
hibit of the Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, IIl. 

Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was_ represented by S 
Grant Harris, Jr. “ 

The French Battery & Carbon Co., of Madison, Wis., had an 
exhibit in charge of W. H. Conlin and J. E. Barron. 





Local Telephone Operating 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul 


Inasmuch as Mr. Walters had omitted the arrangement 
for the next meeting place during the proceedings at Pensa- 
cola, Mr. Burke took it upon himself to communicate the 
information to each of the managers that the next session of 
the conference would be held at Archer Grove. No ques- 
tion was raised as to how the responsibility for arranging 
the meeting place had been delegated to Mr. Burke, save by 
Mr. Prince. None of the others was able to give him any 
satisfactory information and Mr. Burke took special care 
that he should not get into communication with him during 
the interval. 

When the conclave had gathered Mr. Prince began with 
a direct question, asking Mr. Burke for his “credentials” as 
grand master of ceremonies, or words to that effect. The 
wily Mr. Burke was not perturbed in the least, nor was he 
to be caught in an attempt to give a direct answer. Instead 
of making immediate reply, he directed his gaze momentarily 
toward Carney and then toward Jackson, with a knowing 
expression upon his round face. The implication was plain 
although no word was spoken. 

“So you two were in on the game, and thought it best to 
make Burke the sponsor,” Mr. Prince cried. 

Loud and emphatic protests came from both the gentle- 
men thus unexpectedly implicated, while Mr. Burke smiled 
blandly and said nothing whatever. 

“Well,” Miss Sible finally interrupted, “I do not think the 
rest of us are as thoroughly interested in the subject under 
discussion as those who are taking part in it. We are here 
and that ought to settle the matter.” 

“Quite to the point,” Mr. Burke exclaimed. “I believe 
Prince is somewhat in the position of the colored brother 
at the revival meeting. 

“The preacher had been emphasizing the theory of prayer 
and the certainty that prayers would be answered. To 
work out the proof of his statements he called upon each 
member of the congregation to offer a silent prayer making 
a definite request, after which he dismissed the meeting. 
The following evening he called on each one in turn and 
asked if their prayers had been answered. No one had re- 
ceived a direct answer until it came to the last man on the 
back row of seats. This brother stood up and said: 

“*Pahson, you see I was a thinkin’ so hard of all the 
things what was suah to happen ’round heah before mawnin’ 
that I didn’t pray for an’thing, for you know I’se a litle lame 
an’ I reckoned in the scramble I wouldn’t stan’ much show 
of gittin’ what was comin’ to me anyway. Now pahson, I 
don’t mean no disrespect, but I’se satisfied an’ the way I 
looks at it the rest has got to be.” The way I look at the 
case in question,” added Mr. Burke, “the rest of us are satis- 
fied and Prince has got to be.” : 

“Well, there won’t be any chance to work the game a 
second time,” the chairman remarked and, forthwith, it was 
decided that the next meeting should be held at Rock Ridge. 

“Now,” said Mr. Prince, “if Mr. Burke has not been too 
busy acting as an arrangement committee, we will listen to 
the summarized report of the proceedings with reference to 
the pamphlet to be indited to the students.” 

“Very well, Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Burke, “the report 
of the committee is as follows: 

“In taking up the study of telephone operating, the 
student should become enthused with the idea that she is 
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afforded an opportunity of entering a profession which will 
offer her continuous employment, ample remuneration and 
unusual opportunity for advancement. 

“*The work requires mental rather than physical effort 
and attainments, a thorough knowledge of the rules, and a 
strict application of them will be a decided mark of indi- 
vidual efficiency. 

“*The work of an operator is intricate and requires ex- 
acting care, continuous concentration of mind, and an ex- 
treme exercise of patience. That a student possesses these 
qualities to a marked degree is assured to the management, 
during her preliminary examination. Their development, 
however, is dependent upon the effort and application of 
the individual. 

“*As a preliminary outline of her prospective duties, con- 
duct, and means afforded her to become familiar with con- 
ditions which she will meet in the course of her training, the 
following is given for her consideration at this time: 

““Certain articles of property will be intrusted to the pos- 
session and care of the student for her individual use. Spe- 
cial attention is called to such written and printed instruc- 
tions as may be given to her. The instructions therein are 
not presumed to become general public information. They 
are for her individual use, and should not be entrusted to 
the care of any person not connected with the exchange 
without expressed permission of her superior. 

“*Tn addition to the instructions mentioned, additions and 
variations are necessary from time to time. Such additions 
and variations will be posted upon a bulletin board, and the 
notices thus posted are to be given the same consideration 
as those contained in the written or printed instruction 
book. 

“In the course of becoming an operator the student 
should bear in mind the importance of cleanliness of 
person, property and premises, which is an imperative re- 
quirement at all times. 

“*Tt is called to the student’s attention that as an oper- 
ator she will be required to become familiar with the names 
and uses of certain common parts of the apparatus used by 
herself and the company’s patrons. 

“*A supply of simple medical remedies is kept at hand 
for the use of the employes in emergency, together with 
complete instructions as to their application and effect. 
Each employe is advised to become familiar with the in- 
structions in order not only to serve her own requirements. 
but to enable her to be of assistance to others should the 
occasion arise. As previously stated the judgment of indi- 
vidual merit is dependent upon the application of the in- 
structions imparted to the operator; and upon this alone, her 
opportunity for advancement depends.’” 

“What is the desire of the meeting with reference to Mr. 
Burke’s report?” Mr. Prince inquired, as Mr. Burke foled 
his papers. 

“IT think it is acceptable in every way,” Mr. Jackson ©»- 
served. 

“One of the arch-conspirators,” said Miss Floyd. 

“T don’t think you would have cared if they had gone 
and on with their foolishness a while ago,” Miss Sible ' 
marked, addressing Miss Floyd. 

“Why should I?” returned Miss Floyd. 

“Is there any action to be taken?” Mr. Prince insiste“. 
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“Mr. Chairman,” Mr. Carney responded, “I think it has 
been the sense of our deliberations to attempt to put our 
ideas in a logical form and leave it to the discretion of the 
managers to use all or part of them as they may see fit.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Prince, “we will delegate Mr. Burke as 
a distributing committee, whose duty it will be to see that 
each manager is supplied with a copy of his report as read.” 

“There are some advantages to being chairman anyway,” 
Mr. Telson remarked to Mr. Prince. 

“Before taking up the consideration of the rules, we will 
enjoy the usual recess,” the chairman advised. 

“I believe it was Mr. Carney who was so well fortified 
with copies of various rule books,” Mr. Prince began, after 
the intermission. “If I remember correctly we had formu- 
lated the introductory paragraph outlining the operator's 
responsibility.” 

“Or rather stating to whom she is directly responsible,” 
Mr. Burke corrected. 

“Does that suggest the next chronological fact to any- 
one?” 

“Perhaps it might be as well to state that the manage- 
ment stands between her and the public,” Mr. Jackson sug- 
gested. 


“It isn’t clear to me as to when such a rule would be re- 
quired,” Mr. Telson observed. 

“There are times when the telephone user becomes what 
my father would call ‘obstreperous’,” said Mr. Burke. “Per- 
haps on such occasions the operator should not be left to 
her own resources.” 

“Tn the course of business the operator is always in a po- 
sition to become the direct subject of abuse from an irate 
subscriber,” said Mr. Carney. “She should not only be cau- 
tioned against entering into altercations with patrons, but be 
advised that she will receive protection from their unprovoked 
attacks.” 

“The attacks referred to, I presume, relate to profanity and 
abuse in general?” Mr. Prince inquired. 

“That is usually the extent of their attacks, 
advised. 

“Tt might be well to say,” said Mr. Burke, “ ‘While certain 
responsibilities of the management are necessarily delegated to 
the operator, she is cautioned that in no instance must she 
engage in an argument or altercation with a patron. If a 
patron imposes the use of offensive language upon her, she will 
report the matter promptly to her superior. The necessity 
for a prompt and accurate report of such irregularities is im- 
perative, in order that the management may take the necessary 
action in her behalf.’ ” 

“While that matter appears to cover the idea as discussed,” 
said Mr. Prince, “I have never encountered a circumstance re- 
quiring me to stand between the operator and imposition.” 

“You have been fortunate, indeed,” Mr. Burke replied. “I 
have known of several such emergencies. One instance, I 
especially recall. One of the subscribers in an exchange where 
I was employed, was given to the use of profanity in the 
course of his ordinary conversation. In using the telephone 
he usually became irascible and abusive to such a degree that 
the operators were repeatedly forced to protest against answer- 
ing his calls. 


” 


Mr. Carney 


“One evening he became so abusive and profane that the 
operators refused to answer his calls and the manager, be- 
coming enraged, supported them by informing the man that 
he could get no more service until he apologized and promised 
to conduct himself as a gentleman should. The inference that 
he was not a gentleman brought forth a declaration of his 
intention to come to the exchange and ‘clean up’ the manager, 
whose name he requested. The name was given, accompanied 
by an invitation to come along up, as perhaps they could then 
come to a better understanding. 

“The manager little expected the fellow to carry out his 
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resolution and was therefore taken by surprise when half an 
hour later the door flew open and in rushed a disheveled in- 
dividual, of rather imposing appearance and, withal, a picture 
of antagonistic purpose. 

“He rushed over to the desk where the manager was seated, 
hunched down in his chair, and exclaimed: 

“I’m so and so, I'm a man of my word and I’ve come over 
here to lick the manager as I said I would.’” 

“Very well,’ the manager drawled, ‘I’m the victim,’ and he 
began to rise from his chair. I say he began to rise, for cir- 
cumstances made it a rather deliberate performance. He meas- 
ured six-foot-three, or thereabouts, and at least two-thirds of 
him was crowded down under the desk. When he finally got to 
his feet he started for the door, inviting his visitor to follow 
him. But the visitor had experienced a sudden change of 
heart. The manager became quietly insistent, and informed 
the man that he expected him to keep his word. If he 
didn’t, he would assume the responsibility and administer 
the desired necessary ‘clean-up’ prescription. 

“As a result they finally came to an understanding, the con- 
ditions of which were laid down by the manager, after the 
patron had offered the lame excuse that profanity was a habit 
with him, and he didn’t mean anything by it. 

“Although he exceeded his authority in doing so, the man- 
ager advised the patron that no service would be rendered to 
him if he persisted in using improper language. He further 
impressed him with the fact that it was a misdemeanor, se- 
verely penalized, to use improper language over a telephone, 
and that his persistence in doing so would probably result un- 
pleasantly. They parted on good terms, and with a thorough 
understanding, with the result that the patron did curb his 
propensity to such a degree that it was not noticely offensive.” 

“T am in accord with the idea that the operators should feel 
that they are protected from improper treatment over the 
wires, as well as from fire or other possible calamities, to the 
extent the management can afford. I do not mean in using 
the word afford, that it be given an economical implication,” 
said Miss Sible. 

“Then does Mr. Burke’s formulation of the instructions an- 
swer the purpose?” Mr. Prince inquired. 

“In my opinion it does,” said Mr. Carney. 

“Then, what next?” came from the chair. 

“How about listening to conversations or carrying on gen- 
eral conversation while on duty?” Mr. Hussey suggested. “I 
find that one of our greatest difficulties.” 

“While it should be covered by a rule, the statement sug- 
gests to my mind a more general rule that might be properly 
inserted at this time; that is, in regard to giving out informa- 
tion which may, by any chance come to her through her work 
as an operator,” said Mr. Carney. 


“Through her work at the switchboard, you mean, don’t 
you?” questioned Mr. Jackson. 


“No,” Mr. Carney replied. “Perhaps I did not make my 
meaning clear, but I meant to give a wider meaning than that. 
Oftentimes information of commercial, judicial, or political 
importance becomes known in the exchange in some mysterious 
manner. Operators should be cautioned, and not only cau- 
tioned, but explicitly instructed not to communicate any such 
information she may gather, however unimportant it may seem 
to her, either while on duty or outside the exchange.” 


“We must admit,” said Mr. Burke, “that there are consider- 
able grounds for the idea proposed by Mr. Carney. The prac- 
tice is not so general as one might assume, however. We have 
all heard of instances where some curious individual, upon 
hearing a rumor, relies upon the telephone operator for definite 
information, and either seeks it at once over the wire or by 
a direct inquiry at the earliest opportunity. Generally in such 
cases the subject matter is of the gossipy order, and the effect 
is not far-reaching, except to impress the public with the idea 
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that there is possibly not as much privacy in the use of the 
telephone as may be desired.” 

“Still I think it worth while to formulate a paragraph with 
direct application to the subject,” suggested Mr. Carney. 

“T presume Mr. Burke can readily perform that duty for us,” 
said the chairman. 

“Very well,” that gentleman replied, indifferently. “By the 
way, Prince, what is that tower away over there on the hill 
the other side of the smoke factory?” 

‘ “The Tower of Babel,” Miss Floyd quickly interposed. 

“You can’t see it now, Prince, for the smoke clouds inter- 
vene again, and obscure the landscape. I have heard of a place 
where there is no night, but around that factory there surely 
isn’t much day.” 

“*The operator is cautioned,’” Mr. Burke continued in the 
same tone, “ ‘against giving out information, regardless of how 
important it may seem, in any manner whatsoever, to any per- 
son whomsoever. This applies to her conduct at all times, 
whether on duty or not.’ Rough, hewn though it may be, 
has it,the dimensions for the desired plank, Mr. Carney?” 

Mr. Carney took the paper upon which Mr. Burke had made 
the memorandum, and considered if carefully in silence for a 
few minutes. 

“*The operator is not only cautioned but warned against,’ he 
read, interlining as he read, ‘divulging any information that 
may come to her through the medium of the exchange.’” 


From Factory 


Convention: 


A Receiver . Holder. 

William Pick, of Chicago, has perfected an attachment 
designed to give the person using a telephone the use of 
both hands while holding a conversation. The device 
consists of an arm to hold the receiver of the telephone 
at the ear, which can be adjusted so that the arm con- 
nects and disconnects the telephone automatically. It 








aft 











Holder for Receiver While Talking. 


also has, in the base of the instrument, a signal which 
will serve as a reminder. Provision is made sq that the 
receiver can be used with equal facility with either ear. 

Mr. Pick was formerly a traveling salesman, but is 
now devoting his entire time to his inventions, of which 
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“Whatsoever is a Biblical word, and, therefore, must be a 
good one,” was Mr. Burke’s comment. 

“*This applies to her conduct, not only while on duty, 
but——’ ” 

“ ‘This applies to her conduct at all times, whether on duty 
or not,’” interposed Mr. Burke. “I can’t shirk all my respon- 
sibility.” 

“Tn compliance with this rule, she should refrain from pass- 
ing judgment upon the importance or unimportance of the in- 
formation,” Mr. Carney completed his statement. 

“Is there to be a penalty attached to such an offense?” Miss 
Floyd inquired. 

“No doubt there should be, but we will not consider that at 
this time. It occurred to me while reading these rule books 
that their contents could be condensed to a considerable extent 
by classifying the ‘do’s’ and the ‘don’ts’ in a sort of tabulated 
form under a suitable heading,” Mr. Carney replied. 

“That might be a good idea to consider,” Miss Sible remarked, 
“as usually a paragraph is devoted to each, such as visiting 
at the board, talking over the wires,” etc. 

“Well, it’s dinner time now,” interrupted Mr. Prince. 

“Luncheon, you mean,” corrected Mr. Burke. 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. Prince. “You are in the timber 
belt, and the meal in the middle of the day is still called 
dinner.” 

(To be Continued) 


and Salesroom 
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he has several on the market. He lives at 1658 Blue Island 


avenue, Chicago. 
( —— 

Changes in Staff of Standard Underground Cable Co. 

A. B. Saurman, for the past twelve years Pacific Coast 
manager for the Standard Underground Cable Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed Southeastern manager of 
the company, succeeding the late T. E. Hughes, with head- 
quarters in his native city, Philadelphia, and will return East 
in the early spring. He became associated with that com- 


pany in Philadelphia in 1893, and after two and a half*years 
in the construction department was transferred to the East- 


ern sales department at New York City. He left the posi- 
tion of assistant manager there in 1900, when he organized 
and was manager of the Northeastern sales department, with 
headquarters at Boston. In the fall of 1902 he was trans- 
ferred to San Francisco, as manager of the company’s in- 
terest there. m:, 

Mr. Saurman has, therefore, been connected with the 
Standard company for over 21 years, and during the period 
of the greatest growth and development of this well known 
company. He has long been prominently identified with the 
electrical interests upon the entire Pacific Coast, and has 
co-operated in the working out of maffy of the important 
problems of the past decade in connection with electrical 
distribution in that territory. 

John P. Bell, who will succeed A. B, Saurman as Pacific 
Coast manager of the Standard Underground Cable Co., en- 
tered the employ of the company at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1896, 
where he has been located until transferred to the Pacific 
Coast. For the past eight years Mr. Bell has been the as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer of the company. 

Both Mr. Saurman and Mr. Bell began their business ex- 
perience with the Standard company in subordinate posi- 
tions, and the fact that they owe their advancement to 
merit, rather than to favor, compliments them as well as 
the company, which thus evidences its belief in such a policy. 
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R. M. Hirst and Edward Kershner will continue to be 
asssociated with Mr. Saurman, as formerly with the late Mr. 
Hughes, in the Philadelphia office territory, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, S. S. Warner, in like manner, remain- 
ing unchanged at the Atlanta sub-office. 


Union City, Ind., Installs New Central Office Equipment. 

The Union City Home Telephone Co., which operates in 
Union City, Ind., and surrounding territory, last month suc- 
cessfully cut into service an up-to-date common battery 
switchboard and is now rendering a most satisfactory grade 
of service to its patrons. As is seen in the accompanying 
view of the new operating room, the initial installation com- 
prises two switchboard sections of three positions and six 
panels each. The woodwork is of quartered oak with the 
serviceable dull golden finish which is so largely displacing 
the high varnish finish on modern multiple boards. Sub- 
scribers’ lines to the number of 800, of the three-wire mul- 
tiple double cut-off relay type, are provided for the local 
service. 

Desiring a board which could be operated economically, 
and at the same time maintaining a rapid fire service, the 
telephone company required, among other features, that the 
subscribers’ multiple should appear every four panels, in- 
stead of six as might be anticipated upon six-panel sections. 
In the four panels an ultimate of 2,000 subscribers’ multiple 
lines may be installed; also 80 out-going trunk circuits. 
With this distribution of the multiple, any operator may 
complete a connection by reaching not to exceed one panel 
to the right or left of her position, unless occupying an ex- 
treme end position. The four-panel multiple, moreover, al- 
lows use to be made of the end positions, which otherwise 
would serve only for multiple annex purposes. 

The first position is equipped for night toll service, hav- 
ing 20 plug restoring tubular drops and five universal cord 
circuits. Ten plug ended toll switching trunks also ter- 
minate in this position and are served by the adjacent op- 
erator during the day. Sixty plug restoring drops and 18 
universal cord circuits appear in the second or rural posi- 
tion. Each of the remaining four positions contain 200 regu- 














Stromberg-Carlson Toll Board In Union City, Ind. 


lar subscribers’ answering jacks with lamp signals and 15 
cord circuits. 

The subscribers’ cord circuits are each equipped with in- 
dividual party line keys and circuit features characteristic 
of late approved switchboard practice. All key mountings, 
including a strip of eight order wire keys per position, are 
sunk flush with the keyboard surface, and supported upon 
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steel key frames. Twenty local outgoing trunk circuits are 
multipled throughout the board, connecting with the chief 
operator’s and wire chief’s desks, and the toll switchboard 
for recording purposes. 

In front of the subscribers’ board may be observed the 
chief operator’s desk. The various pilot, service observing, 
and trunk circuits terminate in lamps and keys mounted 








Section of Operating Room of the Union City Company 


upon flush steel mounting strips in the face of the turret. 
The desk surface is left entirely clear for clerical work. 

A wire chief’s desk, uniform in general design with the 
chief operator’s, is installed in the terminal room. 

During the day, toll service is handled at a special two- 
position toll board of which a view is also presented. In 
the outer panels appear the plug restoring toll drops with 
associated designation strips and switching keys for trans- 
ferring the toll circuits to the subscribers’ board during 
the hours of light traffic. The recording trunks and toll 
service trunks from the subscribers’ board terminate in the 
two middle panels where they are accessible to either oper- 
ator. Deep key shelves furnish ample room for toll ticket 
work and space for the calculagraph is provided between 
the positions. 

Completing the new equipment may be mentioned the 
distributing frame with No. 10 Cook protectors, the relay 
rack, the power. switchboard, the mercury arc rectifier, two 
sets of type E-I storage battery and a four-frequency ring- 
ing converter with duplicate vibrators and transformers. 

The contract for this complete central office equipment 
together with 900 subscriber’s instruments was awarded to 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y. The exchange equipment was also installed by the 
same firm. 





St. Louis Malleable Casting Co. Issues New Catalog. 

The St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has 
recently issued a two hundred page, well illustrated catalog, 
featuring its electrical pole and line hardware. In its an- 
nouncement which appears in the catalog, the company says, 
in part, as follows: 


In presenting this, ouffourth catalog of pole and line hard- 
ware, we wish to thank our friends and customers for the 
satisfaction and compliments so often expressed, as to qual- 
ity of material and servicévthey have received from this line 
in the past. 

From the many appreciated suggestions and orders received, 
we have been encouraged to keep to the front in this line and 
study the demands and requirements in the telephone indus- 
try, and the result is shown in this catalog by the addition of 
nearly double the_variety of designs and sizes. Illustrations 
of many entirely new and improved designs are shown. These 
will enable us not only to fill any requirement,—particularly in 
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arms, pins and brackets—but also to offer stronver designs and 
at less cost than heretofore. 

For pins and brackets, malleable iron with a tensile strength 
of 40,000 pounds to a square inch is now admitted by all engi- 
mae to be superior to wrought iron, steel or any other ma- 
terial. 

Pins and brackets made from standard shapes of steel bars 
or channel of several assembled pieces, and with a uniform 
size throughout, have generally not enough material where 
strength is required and too much material where there is not 
enough strain. Cast iron pins and brackets are now consid- 
ered obsolete. as they are too heavy and expensive, and even 
the heaviest designs often fail in strength, under present con- 
ditions. 

A malleable pin or bracket can be so shaped for strength 
as to have exactly the required material in all its parts and 
the metal so distributed as to meet the required strain through- 
out, and as it is generally cast all in one piece, it also enables 
us to form a more artistic design. 

This catalog will be found to show not only the largest 
variety of designs to meet any requirement, but we can also 
furnish a discount sheet that we believe will be found attrac- 
tive. 

Every article is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. We 
will continue to carry a large stock of all the sizes, so as to 
give prompt service. 

Patterns for special designs or sizes, to meet the require- 
ments of any engineer, will be made free of cost, if reason- 
able quantities are required. 


Charles G. Ette, secretary-treasurer and general manager 
of the company, has designed the major portion of its special- 
ties. Mr. Ette, perhaps, has as many patents issued as a re- 
sult of his efforts as has any other individual in the telephone 
field. 

The new catalog is very comprehensive, concise and well 
illustrated, and the telephone man will find it of great con- 
venience. An interesting feature of the catalog is an arm 
and pin combined, which, it is contended, is far superior to 
wood arms, pins, braces and poles. The applicability and econ- 
omy of the company’s distributing racks, single knob fixtures 
and transposition brackets, new guy wire clamps, new cross 
arms, pole top arms, etc., are also well illustrated and ex- 
plained. 

A copy of this catalog will be sert to every interested com- 
pany, upon request. 





Kellogg Company at the Wisconsin Convention. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. was well represented 
at the sixth annual convention of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association, held in the Park Hotel, Madison, last week. 
Kellogg attractions were: The model of the new Kellogg fac- 
tory building which was mounted in a conspicuous position 
in the lobby of the hotel; the much admired, much demon- 
strated automatic recall switchboard; display panels exhibiting 
standard telephones and telephone parts and the attractive as- 
sortment of framed signs which have been used at recent con- 
ventions. 

As has been the case at every convention where it has been 
exhibited, the automatic recall board created the sensation of 
the day. Many interested telephone men witnessed its demon- 
stration. The board with its splendid features of automatic 
ringing and listening, instantaneous disconnect and recall, secret 
service and automatic load distribution was given most favor- 
able notices by the local newspapers. 

Kellogg representatives present were: C. C. Huffman, Wis- 
consin territory, F. L. Eldridge, sales representative, and O. F. 
Cassaday, sales engineer. 





L. M. Berry, Telephone Directory Advertising Agent. 

Loren M. Berry, member of the firm Craven & Berry 
of Dayton, Ohio, engaged as telephone directory advertis- 
ing agents, was born in Wabash, Ind. He received his 
early education in the public schools in his home town 
and later attended the Northwestern University, at Evans- 
ton, Ill. Mr. Berry was engaged as newspaper reporter 
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and advertising solicitor in Chicago and Joliet, Ill., and other 
cities for several years. In 1912 he formed a partner- 
ship with Geo. R. Craven, having already been engaged 
in the telephone directory field for several years. The 
firm of Craven & Berry has grown to be one of the most 

















Loren M. Berry. 


successful organizations of its kind and is now handling 
the advertising for many of the largest Independent tele- 
phone companies in the United States. 





A “Rush” Switchboard Shipment. 

During the recent convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association in Chicago, a fire loss was 
reported in a telephone exchange in Wisconsin. The 
buyer of that company, who was in attendance at the con- 
vention, upon being notified of the loss, visited all of the 
various manufacturers’ exhibits and decided on the selec- 
tion of the Burns Express switchboard, several of which 
were displayed in the exhibit rooms of the American Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago. 

A complete two-position Burns Express switchboard 
was, accordingly, shipped in less than half a day after 
receipt of order. This is another evidence of the ability 
of the American Electric Co. to meet delivery require- 
ments to replace fire losses. 





Centrally Controlled Party System vs. Intercommunicating. 
By Arthur E. Case. 

The advantages of the party line system in which the cen- 
tral exchange operator performs the switching, over the sys- 
tem in which the subscribers do their own selecting when call- 
ing stations on the same line, are as marked from a traffic 
point of view as from the mechanical and electrical construc- 
tion point of view. Intercommunication on party lines means 
that subscribers are enabled to call each other on the same 
line without requiring the central exchange operator to per- 
form the necessary operations to make these calls. The cen- 
trally controlled system requires the operator to make these 
switching connections. 

Without going into this subject deeply, it naturally would 
be thought that the intercommunicating system would have 
far more advantages. Unfortunately party lines upon whic! 


such equipment is used, are of great length compared to cit) 
lines. Any trouble at the substations not only means the time 
spent by the repairmen in making repairs, but the time con- 
sumed in getting to and from the telephone, together wit” 
the livery expense. To enable the subscriber to select from 
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any telephone requires the necessary central office complica- 
tions to be duplicated at every telephone. 

It is claimed that by having the intercommunicating fea- 
tures, two-thirds of the switching on party lines 1s done by 
the subscribers, thus saving the operator’s time and attention. 
While no absolute figures are available for submission, yet it 
is estimated that by having the system centrally controlled 
entirely and having the traffic thus centrally controlled by the 
exchange operator, the greater part of the traffic on the av- 
erage party line will be eliminated. This portion of the traffic, 
which might be termed “gossip traffic,” is not desirable to a 
telephone company. It thus remains that the intercommuni- 
cating features enable the gossiping subscribers to intercom- 
municate at the expense of very elaborate and almost pro- 
hibitive sub-station equipment. 

A centrally controlled system eliminates this unnecessary 
traffic and the maintenance of the apparatus which is more 
or less affected by the traffic on the line. The line, incidentally, 
is not kept in continuous use. Subscribers on the line who 
desire to transact business, or talk on matters of importance, 
are in a position to have the line more frequently. These are 
the subscribers to which a telephone company should cater. 
as they are the ones who will be willing to pay an advance 
in rental charge for secret service and selective ringing, 
whereas the gossipers are invariably opposed to any improve- 
ments of that nature. 

The foregoing statements are made as a result of prac- 
tical experience derived from the changing of equipment on 
an open bridging line to one of secret service and selective 
ringing. It is known that where the traffic was very heavy 
on such bridging lines, the installation of the improved party 
line equipment materially reduced it and the service on the 
line was correspondingly better. 

In addition to the disadvantages of the intercommunicating 
party line system, from a traffic point of view, it has been 
stated by authorities on the subject that, unless a lockout 
system is absolutely controlled by the central office operator 
and the traffic thus regulated, the system will not be suc- 
cessful. Subscribers take more pride in being able to “beat” 
a. lockout system, if possible, than they do in listening on the 
regular open lines. 

Where a subscriber does his own selecting, facilities have to 
be made for clearing the line at a given length of time to 
thus eliminate the possibility of tying up the line indefinitely. 
With this time limit regulated for any given length of time, 
a subscriber may be talking on a matter of very great impor- 
tance and is one to whom the telephone company would natu- 
rally give preference. Thus arrangements must be made so 
that as soon as the line is released automatically by the central 
office timer, this subscriber can make a re-selection and get 
the line again. On the other hand, the so-called “line hogs” 
will have equal advantage, but, of course, will abuse it. A 
subscriber talking on a line is in better position to make a 
selection at the instant the line is released or restored to nor- 
mal, than any other subscriber. He has his selecting dial set, 
gets a click in the ear the instant the release is made and can 
have everything in readiness to make a selection. It stands 
to reason that he will get the line first. 





Matthews Anchors Used on Transcontinental Line. 

Through L. E. Sperry, Pacific Coast representative of 
\V. N. Matthews & Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently placed an order for a 
quantity of No. 800 guy anchors, for use on the transcon- 
tnental telephone line, the completion of which was re- 
cently celebrated. 

This line passes through a portion of Nevada which is 
low and ordinarily is dry in summer, but due to heavy rain- 
fall during the winter of 1913-14, the water did not evapo- 
rate during the summer. 
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When the line was built last summer through this low- 
land, the ground was soft; and this winter, due to the storms 


and extra rains, it began to fall. Then the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. began to order Matthews guy 
anchors to hold up the poles on this stretch of line. 

It is said that the Matthews guy anchor (formerly the 
Stombaugh) was the first of the patented anchors to be 
placed on the approved list of the A. T. & T. Co., and that 
it is not only still there, but also that it is depended upon 
to hold a section of the world’s most marvelous and longest 
telephone line. 

Another interesting point to note, its manufacturers state, 
is the probable fact that many of these anchors were 
screwed down under shallow stands of water, where it was 
desirable to obtain great holding power, but undesirable 
to have to dig a hole to get it. 





Gund Mfg. Co. Closes Large Contract at Recent Convention. 
A representative of an English concern closed a contract 
with the Gund Mfg. Co., of La Crosse, Wis., for a minimum 
of 10,000 Drive and Twist anchors, to be taken out during 
the year 1915. The first shipment will be made in March, 
and will consist of about 600 anchors, while the second ship- 
ment, to be made in April, will consist of 4,000 anchors. 
While the contract only calls for a minimum of 10,000 
anchors, the company states that it is quite probable that 
it will run to several times that amount before the close of 
the year. The billing price of the entire contract, as 
specified, is in the neighborhood of $9,500, and it is believed 
that this was one of the largest contracts closed at the 
convention of the National association in Chicago. 





Herhold Telephone Operators’ Chairs. 
The Herhold Chair Co., Chicago, is a manufacturer of 
many different styles of chairs for telephone operators. 
These include chairs with cane or wooden seats, or per- 

















Two Styles of Herhold Chairs, Nos. 1101 and 1111. 


forated leather over cane and finished in golden oak, or imi- 
tation mahogany.’ They are of various types and with dif- 
ferent kinds of backs. 

The chairs are designed for various purposes, such as toll 
Some 


and local operating, and also for wire chiefs’ use. 
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of the chairs are equipped with adjustable backs, which are 
so shaped that they fit the operator’s shoulders, and may 
be placed at the proper height to make her most comfort- 
able. The foot rests of the chairs are placed at such a dis- 
tance from the floor as to place the operator in the proper 
position at the switchboard. 

Catalog A. describes and illustrates 52 chairs, which are 




















E. F. Herhold. F. H. Herhold. 
intended for use in operating rooms. Two of the popular 
types of chairs are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
They are known as types 1101 and 1111, the essential differ- 
ence being in the shape of the back and also in the pedestal. 
The seats may be obtained in cane or perforated leather 
over cane. Copy of the catalog will be sent to any telephone 
company upon request. 


The Herhold company is said to be the largest manufac- 
turer of telephone switchboard operators’ chairs in the coun- 
try. The factory, in which are employed 460 men, is located 
in a six-story building, which is spacious and well lighted. 
The demand for the chairs has been such that some 52 
styles are manufactured. Telephone companies in almost 
every state in the Union have been supplied with Herhold 
chairs. F. H. Herhold, treasurer of the company, has been 
in the chair manufacturing business for 50 years, and has 
been identified with the Herhold company for 41 years, while 
Edward F. Herhold, the president, has been engaged in the 
business for ten years. 

In addition to telephone chairs the company manufactures 


a complete line of office chairs, typewriter chairs and set- 
tees. 





Annual Banquet of American Electric Co.’s Sales Force. 

The annual conference and get-together banquet of the 
sales force of the American Electric Co., of Chicago, was 
held during the recent convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association in Chicago, at the new 
Morrison Hotel. v 

According to the company officials, the American com- 
pany has “a most energetic bunch of order hustlers in 
the field—a splendid, compact organization.” 

A great deal of amusement was afforded at the banquet 
by the initiation of new salesmen who. have come into 
the organization during the year and the -right and left 
bower at this year’s initiation were Jack Speed and Jack 
Russell, both of whom claim they got a-plenty. 
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In spite of general business conditions the company re- 
ports that its sales for 1914 were satisfactory and the 
prospects for 1915 good. A number of new ideas have 
been worked out in its apparatus, closer touch with the 
trade maintained by its sales force, an increase in factory 
facilities and quicker shipments assured. 

Among those present at the get-together meeting were: 
L. G. LeBourveau, Fs B. Boice, G. B. Pike, A. Strom, J. J. 
Speed, W. T. Curtis, A. B. Ferdinand, J. A. Russell, R. E. 
Chambers, M. K. Cook, E. L. Brown, R. Leiman, L. E. 
Smith, E. Falk, R. Lipsey and J. E. Conway. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother Open New District Office. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., have re- 
cently opened a district office in Denver, Colo., in the Ideal 
Building, which will be under the charge of O. H. David- 
son. Mr. Davidson will have a complete line of samples of 
the well known Matthews specialties, and will cover the 
states of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho, 
and also Western South Dakota. 

In addition to this newly opened district office, the com- 
pany has branches in New York City, under the manage- 
ment of Warren M. Heim, Hudson Terminal Building; Chi- 
cago, in charge of Walter E. Bischoff, 507 South Clinton 
Street, and San Francisco, under the management of L. E. 
Sperry, 629 Howard Street. 








Corwin System at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., continues to be the mecca for tele- 
phone men who are interested in what is claimed to be the 
last word in telephone switchboard equipment. 

The smooth operation of the Corwin semi-automatic ap- 
paratus and the unusually speedy work of the operators are 
a constant source of amazement to those who inspect the 
system, while those who make service tests express them- 
selves as agreeably surprised at the high standard of 
service maintained, and the exceptionally clear transmis- 
sion. 





| —o— 
Huntington, Ind., Companies Surrender Franchises. 
The United Telephone Co. and the New Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. have surrendered their franchises held under the 
city of Huntington, Ind., in order to come under the indeter- 
minate franchise plan. 





New Pocket Screw Driver. 

Hess & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., have recently placed on the 
market a handy pocket screw driver. This screw driver is 
no larger than a quarter and can be conveniently carried on 
a key-ring or in the vest pocket. As it fits almost any screw, it 
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The New Hess Screw Driver—Exact Size. 


saves carrying around numerous screw drivers to fit various 
sized screws. This device is made of steel and has a tapered 
rim which enables it to fit any of the ordinary size screws. 

This handy pocket screw driver may be obtained at a nom- 
inal cost from its manufacturers, Hess & Son. 


















“Tapping” a Line not a Misdemeanor. 


The laws of the state of Washington provide that every 
person who willfully or maliciously damages or destroys a 
telephone transmission line or any apparatus connected with 
its operation, shall be guilty of misdemeanor. A _ person 
“tapped” a private telephone line but the operation did not 
interfere with the use of the telephone or injure the property 
in any respect. It was held that the accused’s acts did not 
constitute an offense, it being mecessary that there be a 
physical invasion of the property, which injures it so as to 
prevent or mutilate its ordinary use, to constitute an offense 
under the statute. 

The defendant in the case was a private detective who had 
previously performed services as a professional wire “tapper” 
for the Burn’s Detective Agency, the manager of which was 
the prosecuting witness in this case. A witness testified that 
he and the defendant were employed to do certain detective 
service for the Seattle Times. The witness said that he, in 
company with the defendant, tapped the wire leading into the 
office of the Burn’s Detective Agency. 

The manner of tapping, as described by the witness, was 
accomplished by first getting the location of the cable wire in 
the cable box. A pair of fine wires was run from the box 
out through its outer edge. A heavy duplex wire was then 
run from that point to the top of the building and from thence 
to the room where the wire tapper has his apparatus. 

In conclusion the court in its decision said: “We do not 
want to be understood as condoning in any wav the offense 
of wire tapping. The record before us warrants the asser- 
tion that there has been altogether too much of this form 
of pilfering going on in this state, and the omission of the 
law, now disclosed, calls aloud for legislative action. In the 
event that the legislature is disposed to meet our suggestion, 
the law should be so framed that the privacy of all citizens, 
as well as the detective agencies, may be protected, and that 
any tampering or interference, however slight, that is not done 
under the rules of the company and by its agents, or under 
some regulation of the public service commission, may be 
prohibited. The record shows that the citizen has suffered 
from this manner of invasion in greater degree and more 
often than has the detective agency.” State vs. Nordskog, 
136 Pacific 694. 





Fraud in Franchise. 


The motives of a city council in releasing a telephone com- 
pany from its contract and entering into a new one cannot 
be inquired into or attacked on the ground of fraud, unless 
it is manifest that a flagrant wrong has been perpetrated on 
the public and valuable rights have been surrendered for the 
benefit of private individuals. So held the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky in a case where the city of Lexington granted 
a telephone company a franchise upon condition that it should 
furnish service at a given rate. Subsequently upon the tele- 
phone company’s representation that the rate was too low 
for it to obtain any return, the number of telephones being 
greatly in excess of that estimated when the rate was fixed, 


Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


the council relieved the company from its old contract and 
entered into a new one, fixing an increased rate. 

A: prospective subscriber applied to the company for a tele- 
phone at the old rate, and upon being denied, it brought suit 
to compel the company to furnish him service. Among other 
things he charged fraud, in obtaining the supplemental con- 
tract, and waste in the management of the corporation. The 
court struck out the charges of fraud on the theory that they 
were not sufficiently specific. The court then made the hold- 
ing first mentioned, saying that when the exercise of authority 
by a city council is within its power, the motives that influ- 
ence it will not be inquired into, except in rare cases, where 
it is manifest that a flagrant wrong has been perpetrated upon 
the public and valuable rights have been surrendered osten- 
sibly for the public good, but really for the benefit of private 
individuals. 

The court also held that, as a municipality may generally 
modify a contract with the consent of the other party, the 
modification in this case was valid, and an ordinance fixing 
a new rate was not void. It was therefore held that the com- 
pany could not be compelled to furnish service to a subscriber 
at the old rate. Lutes vs. Fayette Home Telephone Co., 160 
Southwestern, 179. 





Removing Telephone. 


The transportations corporation law of New York re- 
quires every telephone company, on payment of charges, to 
transmit messages with impartiality and good faith and in the 
order received. In an action brought against the Utica Home 
Telephone Co. by a subscriber for the statutory penalty for 
removing his telephone, the court held that the removal of 
such a telephone from the subscribers place of business be- 
cause of his refusal to pay a disputed claim for past services 
was not within the terms of the act. Hence he could not 
recover for it. The object of the statute was said to be 
punishment, not damages. Saltzburg vs. Utica Home Tele- 
phone Co., 144 New York State, 309. 


Experiment With Rates. 

The United States Supreme Court has held that a federal 
court may retain a suit brought against a city to restrain it 
from enforcing confiscatory telephone rates until an actual 
experiment with the rates is made. This was in connection 
with a suit brought by a telephone company to restrain the 
enforcement of a rate ordinance in Louisville, Ky. In re 
city of Louisville, 34 Supreme Court Reporter, 255. 








Suing For All Subscribers. 

The United States Supreme Court has refused to inter- 
fere with the discretion of the district court in refusing to 
permit telephone subscriber to intervene as representative 
of all subscribers of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in a suit against the city of Louisville, Ky. The 
basis of the ruling was that the city itself was the repre- 
sentative of all interests. In re Engelhard & Sons, 34 Su- 
preme Court Reporter, 258. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. ‘ 

C. E. Cruse, of Gallatin, Tenn., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Tiptonville, Tenn., exchange of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., succeeding R. W. LeDuke, re- 
signed. 

Vircit O. Garrison, for the past eight years manager of 
the Gallatin, Tenn., exchange of the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has resigned his position and will move to 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 

I. Sparks, formerly owner of the Santa Fe Telephone Co., 
at Santa Fe, N. M., has again entered the telephone field, 
having recently purchased the interests of the Socorro Tele- 
phone Co., at Socorro, N. M. 
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P. F. Auntouist, for the past year manager of the exchange 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Hastings, Neb., 
has resigned his position. Mr. Ahlquist will leave shortly for 
Buhl, Idaho, where he expects to engage in ranching. 


J. B. Hartwe tt, of Little Rock, Ark., has succeeded W. 
M. Gordon as manager of the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. at Ashdown, Ark. Mr. Gordon has been trans- 
— to Clarksville, Texas, as manager of the exchange 
there. 

Frep S. Epcar, who for the past year has been connected 
with the United States Teleohone Co., and the Sidney Home 
Telephone Co., of Sidney, Ohio, has become affiliated with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as inspector of 
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branch exchanges throughout the states of Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois. 

GeEoRGE QuUATMAN, formerly wire chief for the Sidney (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. and recently connected with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in the capacity of engineer, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Sidney Telephone Co., succeeding C. R. 
Bleakney. 

W. B. Roserts, manager of the Terrell, Texas, exchange 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., has been 
transferred to Tyler, Texas, where he will have charge of the 
company’s interests. He is succeeded at Terrell by H. P. 
King, of Dallas, Texas, who is also district commercial man- 
ager of the company. Mr. King will continue his duties as 
district manager, having in his territory Dallas, Kaufman, 
Rockwall and Van Zandt counties, but will maintain his head- 
quarters in Terrell. 

T. L. Youmans, recently re-elected president of the Kansas 
Independent Telephone Association, was featured in a recent 
issue of The Osawatomie Graphic, published, at Osawatomie, 
Kans. Mr. Youmans has been engaged in the telephone busi- 
ness for over 15 years as manager and part owner of the 
Osawatomie Telephone Co. and has built up the local tele- 
phone plant from a very small beginning to a plant with 700 
subscribers. He has also taken an active interest in the civic, 
commercial and social activities in Osawatomie. Mr. Youmans 
has gained considerable prominence among the telephone men 
of Kansas for his persistent and unswerving efforts in pro- 
tecting the interests of the Independent telephone men of that 
state. 

Rosert M. Feustet, chief engineer of the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission, has tendered his resignation to’ the com- 
mission to take effect March 1. Mr. Feustel was formerly 
assistant chief engineer of the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin and is a@nember of the firm of Sloan, Huddle, Feustel 
& Freeman, consulting engineers of Madison, Wis. His with- 
drawal at this time is for the purpose of resuming his con- 
sulting engineering practice with that firm, which practice he 
temporarily relinquished in order to organize the engineering 
department for the Illinois commission. 

During the past year the organization of the engineering 
staff has been effected, rules establishing standards of service 
for various types of utility properties have been prepared for 
the commission’s adoption, and the general method of collect- 
ing data for rate making cases has been outlined, which lat- 
ter information the commission will issue in pamphlet form 
in the near future. 

It is understood that the commission has not as yet deter- 
mined upon the successor for this position. 


Obituary. 

ALEXANDER Proctor, manager of the Northampton ( Mass.) 
exchange of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
died at a private hospital in Boston on February 13, after an 
illness of about three months. Mr. Proctor was born in Scot- 
land 52 years ago, coming to this country at the age of 18. 
He was in the New_England company’s service about 27 years, 
five of which were in the Greenfield, Mass., exchange. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


Hettincer, N. D.—The Union Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized recently with the following directors: George Lutz, 
E. C. Hellekson, C. W. Herstein and Mat Neiderkorn. 

RicHMOND, VA.—The Home Telephone Co. of Virginia has 
recently been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
incorporators are: F. C. Topleman, J. R. Teague, J. P. Taylor, 
N. C. Henderson, J. R. Barron, R. A. McMillan and A. Maupin. 


Construction. 

Datton, GA—The Dalton Telephone Co. will install ap- 
proximately 10,000 feet of new cables. 

Mason, City, Iowa.—The Iowa Telephone Co. has been 
making plans for the construction of a new exchange which 
is to cost approximately $125,000. 

Wuit.tey City, Ky.—The Gainsboro Telephone Co. is plan- 
ning to install an exchange in this town to provide the sub- 
scribers with better service. 

Hispinc, Minn.—The Mesaba Telephone Co. has completed 
arrangements for the purchase of the site for a new telephone 
exchange. 


Financial. 


Lexincton, Ky.—The Fayette Home Telephone Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on its preferred 
stock and 1% per cent. on its common stock, payable Febru- 
ary 1. 
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BrigHAM, UtaH.—The directors of the Bear Valley Tele- 
phone Co. has declared a 9 per cent. dividend for 1914. 


Elections. 

Ozark, ArK.—The Home Telephone Co. has recently held 
its annual meeting at which the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: M. B. Conaster, president; H. A. Nicell, 
vice-president; LD. B. Anderson, secretary and treasurer; R. L. 
Swindler, manager. 

Port Bryon, Itt—The Crescent Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, G. W. Murphy; vice-president, A. A. Mathews; treasurer, 
R. C. Palmer; directors, Charles Walther, A. O’Brian, Wil- 
liam Meske, George Dainwright, Fred Fillmer, F. A. Wilson, 
Kirk Thompson, John Pace and Will James. 

MACKSVILLE, Kans.—The Macksville Telephone Co. elected 
the following directors at its annual meeting: A. O. Snyder, 
F. W. Tudor, F. N. Hamilton, J. H. Wolfe and E. L. Nolder. 
The officers are: J. H. Wolfe, president; F. N. Hamilton, 
secretary and treasurer. 

PLattspurG, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Mountain 
Home Telephone Co. the following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: Irving H. Griswold, president; 
William B. Woodbury, Addis K. Botsford and Bernard G. 
Parker, vice-presidents; George H. Rymers, secretary and 
treasurer; directors, F. H. Bethell, New York; John Bird, Can- 
ton; Addis K. Botsford, Saranac Lake; Charles W. Breed, 
Malone; Irving H. Griswold, Plattsburgh; William C. Leonard, 
Saranac Lake; George H. Rymers, Plattsburgh; Isaac Merkel, 
Plattsburgh; Barnard G. Parker, Gouveneur; Albert Sharron, 
Plattsburgh; Thomas Spratt, Ogdensburg; Howard F. Thur- 
ber, New York; John R. Weston, Potsdam; John P. Boylan, 
Plattsburgh and William B. Woodbury, New York. 

An executive committee was elected consisting of: Frank 
H. Bethell, Howard F. Thurber, Irving H. Griswold, William 
C. Leonard, William B. Woodbury and W. C. Leonard. 

J. P. Boylan was again elected general manager of the com- 
pany; F. J. Brookman, auditor; F. H. Gardinier, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, and W. H. Schuyler, commer- 
cial superintendent; E. R. Stonaker, superintendent of traffic; 
W. J. Vincent, superintendent of maintenance, and P. J. 
Reilly, superintendent of construction. 

During the year the construction department completed es- 
timates to the amount of $55,000 and only two uncompleted 
estimates of 1913 were carried over and they were nearly com- 
pleted. 

The net expenses of the company decreased $11,000 outside 
the fact that the workmen’s compensation act was responsible 
for increasing the company’s insurance item nearly $3,000 dur- 
ing:the year. 

Wittow Pornt, N. Y.—The Willow Point Telephone Co. 
has elected the following officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, C. M. Golden; vice-president, E. W. Willis; secretary, 
J. N. Allen; treasurer, Franklin Gates. 

Kempton, Pa.—The stockholders of the Berks & Lehigh 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. have re-elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, W. J. Fetherolf; secre- 
tary, A. B. Greenwalt; treasurer, C. S. Oswald. 

TREZEVANT, TENN.—The Stockholders of the Trezevant Tele- 
phone Co. have elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: O. C. Sloan, president; J. L. Cochran, vice-president; 
B. C. Lundy, manager; J. G. Holmes, secretary and treasurer. 


Miscellaneous. 

MALVERN, ArK.—The Sheridan Telephone Co. recently took 
over the lines owned by the Keesee Telephone Co. 

KEARNEY, Nep—The Kearney Independent Telephone Co. 
is making plans to increase its capacity. The company has 
decided to make extensive improvements to its plant in the 
near future. 

FarrMONT, Minn.—The Fairmont Telephone Co. is plan- 
ning to erect a new $7,000 building at an early date. 

GarvIN, OxLA.—Th Garvin Telephone exchange was bad!) 
damaged by fire recently, the loss amounting to approximate! 
$1,000. 

GRANBURY, TEx.—The exchange of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. was completely destroyed by fire re 
cently. 

MINERAL WELLS, TEXx.—F. R. Bowles has sold his interes’ 
in the White-Graford Telephone Co. to the Keechi Tel 
phone Co. 

Wuee.inc, W. Va.—The Consolidated Telephone Co. w'! 
spend approximately $20,000 in improving and extending 1's 
system. 





